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NEW DUTTON PUBLICATIONS 





FOSTER ON AUCTION 


By R. F. FOSTER. Author of ‘‘ Pirate Bridge. ’’ Net, $2.00 
This is the only text-book giving all the rules and conventions. The secret of success in modern Auction is 
to know EXACTLY what any hand is worth as a trick-winner. Mr. Foster explains an entirely original 
and remarkably simple system of translating any combination of cards into the number of tricks they will 
win in play; as a bid, an assist, or a double; at any declaration, in any position at the table. The chapters 
on Assisting Bids will be a revelation to many who now consider themselves experts. Both theory and 
proof are allowed to emerge easily and naturally from 130 deals from actual play in important duplicate 
matches. THREE PARTS: THE BIDDING, THE PLAY, THE OFFICIAL LAWS. 


USE YOUR GOVERNMENT 


By ALISSA FRANC. Net, $2.00 
What your Government does for you. With an introduction by Adelaide R. Hasse, Chief of 


Economies Division, New York Public Library. 
You means men of business, farmer, exporter, home maker, school boy or school girl. In some way the Gov- 
ernment helps each one of you. This book tells you how. The Government needs your help. You cannot give 
it unless you know how the Government operates. This book tells you how. 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE 


By F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. Net, $2.00 
Professor John Dewey says in his introduction: “True spontaneity is henceforth not a birth-right but the 
last term, the consummated conquest, of an art—the art of conscious control to the mastery of which Mr. 
Alexander’s book so convincingly invites us.” John Madison Taylor, M.D., Professor of Applied Therapeutics, 
says: “I feel that you have reached the heart of a great matter. It will prove a notable contribution 
to human welfare.” 

By VANCE THOMPSON. Author of ‘‘ Eat and Grow Thin,’’ ‘‘ Woman.”’ Net, $1.00 
The nation-wide interest in the struggle over the pending Prohibition Amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion makes this book especially timely. All workers for temperance will discover in it a marvelous treasure 
house of material and all who are interested in any way on either side of the question will find it most 
suggestive and illuminating. 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIANITY 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. Author of ‘‘ The Ultimate Belief.’’ Net, $1.25 
Christianity has meant something different to every age and every generation. It has changed and grown, 
altered in form and expression, yet remained always itself. The author in these brilliant and unconven- 
tional Studies endeavors to sift out the permanent factors from the passing ones, and to crystallize for us 
the fundamental truths which Christ taught, not as his own, but as the Word of God. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. Net, $1.50 


Author of that wonderful historical novel, ‘‘ El Supremo.’’ 

Fiction about the Ancient Romans has mostly been concerned with the irrelevant fact that their descendants 
were converted to Christianity. The interest of most romances about them has centered on the interaction 
between Christians and Pagans. Most writers of fiction about Romans have had little sympathy with the 
actual Romans as they actually existed. This book is the first modern fiction to present them for themselves 
as they were in fact. Anyone who begins this story will read it all the way through without skipping any- 
thing. The plot is fascinating, the episodes gripping, the characters are not merely described, they live and 
move before one’s eyes; the incidents are not merely narrated, they take place before the reader. 


OVER THERE AND BACK 


By LIEUTENANT JOSEPH 8. SMITH. Net, $1.50 


An American tells of Heroism and Humanity at the Front. 

Philadelphia Record says: “ We marched that day round-eyed with wonder at all the things we saw. The 
very magnitude of it appalled us. Dimly we began to realize what a very small part of it we were, after 
all. And the realization did us a great deal of good.” These words are from the second chapter of “ Over 
There and Back,” by Lieutenant Joseph S. Smith, an American, born in Philadelphia, who enlisted in the 
29th Vancouver Battalion in Canada in 1914, and crossed to France with the 2nd Canadian division to be 
sent over seas. He is now an officer in France in our own National Army.” 
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Saving the Money That Slipped 
Through Their Fingers 


How an _ Investment of $2.00 Grew to $7,000 in 
Seven Years Without Speculation 


R AND MRS. B. live in Con- 

necticut. He is a clerk in the 
office of a manufacturing plant. 
They have been married ten years 
and for the first three years of their 
married life they not only failed to 
save but actually went in debt over 
$400. They now have two chil- 
dren, own a comfortable cottage 
home which is appraised at $3,500 
and is clear and free. They have 
savings-bank accounts of $1,800 and 
$1,700 invested in 7% preferred se- 
eurities. And every dollar of this 
money has been saved from salary 
during the past seven years, an 
average of $1,000 per year. 


I am going to tell you their story, 
or rather let Mr. B. tell it as he re- 
lated it to me. If you are facing 
the crisis in your affairs which the 
B.’s faced in those early days of 
married life, it may help you to 
meet it and come off victorious. 


Listen to what Mr. B. says: 


I am now 37 years of age; married and 
the Da of two children. When I was 
married had exactly $750 on hand in 
cash, inherited from my father’s estate. Up 
to that time I never saved a nickel and if 
this money hadn’t come as a we 
could not have been married. I held a 
good position and was earning $2,000 a 
year. That was in 1907. For the next 
three years Jane ant -f ust let a -) run 
along, ving comfortably on my salary. 
The $750 which I inherited went for furni- 
ture and home needs and we did manage 
to buy—on the spur of early married 
ambi 1g pared more of furniture 
which we paid for out of my salary. But 
all the rest of it went for clothing, rent, 
food, amusement, books, cigars, etc. We 
spent it as it came and it was always a 
race between our cash and our bills to see 
which would be on top at the end of the 
month. Usually the cash lost. But the 
bills didn’t press or worry me. I ran ac- 
counts with tradesmen who knew me and 
knew I was good for it. But gradually the 
bills distanced the cash and at the end of 
three years I was in a hole just ; and 
then the situation grew serious because 
we had a baby and in order to pay the 
emergency bills of the occasion, I had to 
let my other creditors wait and they be- 
came restless. 


Jane and I had tried time and time 





By Artuur H. Parrerson 


I went home and that evening-Jane and 
I had a long heart-to-heart talk. We sat 
up until one o'clock, studying, planning, 
ys wondering how we could change 
our shiftless, easy-going habits so that we 
could feel that we were going to be classi- 
fied with the successful ones and not the 
failures. 


We made up our minds that from that 
night on not a penny would be spent for 
other than bare necessities until every debt 
had been paid. We resolved to live on 
half my salary, reasoning that if other 
people whom we knew could live respect- 
ably on $1,000, there was no reason why 
we shouldn’t. Then Jane said: “We 
ought to keep a cash account and put down 
ust where the money goes. We can’t go 
y guesswork any longer. We've been liv- 
ing that way for three years. We'll begin 
now to keep a record of our money.” 


What Jane said boonght to my mind 
an advertisement which I had seen only a 
few days before, about an Expense Book 
for family accounts. So I got the maga- 
zine and found the ad. It told about the 
peanemny Expense Book for personal and 
household accounting. The description 
told me that it was exactly the thing we 
needed and before going to bed I wrote a 
letter ordering a copy. In a few days it 
came, and Jane and I had an interesting 
session studying it and entering the Cash 
and Expenditure Items which we had been 
seeping tab of since the midnight resolu- 
n. 


That book taught us something about 
the science of home economics. e 
learned, for instance, that in a properly 
arranged budget a man earning the salary 
I did could save, without stinting, at least 
30% of his salary. But we were beating 
that figure. We had raised the ante to 
50%, and that without suffering for a 
single need. Of course, we had cut out 
the theatre, the cigars, the expensive 
lunches and we'd begun to get acquainted 
with some of our discarded clothes all over 
again. And I learned that rent consumed 
in the balanced budget 17%% (which 
was about our cost); food was 25% and 
we cut it to 21%; clothes 17% we chopped 
to 5% that first year, and it never rose 
over 10% the first four years. 


We started on the new system in Ap. 
1910. The following April when we bal- 
anced the books for the 
this result: Every single bill paid and 
$653 in the savings bank! Glorious! We 
were out of the woods and for the first 
time in my entire business career I had 
visions of success on which I could actually 
stand without breaking through into the 
quicksands of despair. We celebrated that 
night in good style with a dinner and the 
theatre and that’s become part of the pro- 

m ever since—the annual dinner of the 
rd of directors, Jane calls it. 


The rest is easy. We were on the right 
oe = once started nothing could turn 
us back. 


We stuck right to the original program 
for three years, living on half my salary 
and saving the other half. Then I got a 
raise of and that made it quite a 
bit easier. A year ago I got another raise, 

my salary up to , where 
it now stands. 


I’ve never had the least trouble, since 
of my first copy 
Book, in 


rst year we found 


worried half-baked existence into a self- 
respecting, successful man. I am in a 
position, as the result of our joint efforts, 
where I need look to no man for favors; 
and further than that, my success has 
brought us into a circle of friends, both 
business and social, who value us because 
we are looked upon in our town as “ worth 
while” and “the sort who are getting 


ahead.” 
Seteeseeeeees 


Woolson’s Economy Expense Book is 
designed to keep track of the income and 
expenses of the average family in a sys- 
tematic manner. Pach book is made to 
contain the records of four consecutive 
years. 


No knowledge of bookkeeping or ac- 
counting is necessary to properly keep a 
Woolson Book. The lifetime experience 
of an expert accountant is in the book. 
He devised it for his own household and 
planned it so his wife could keep it. 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to keep it 
written up to date. At the end of each 
week and month and year you not only 
know where every penny went, but you 
will have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures, 
showing just what it went for. Every de- 
tail of money management is provided for 
by a simple, easy-system that a 12-year- 
old child could handle. 


This book has proved truly a godsend to 
thousands because it has taught them a 
sure way to manage their finaaces. With 
it you know every minute just where you 
are money-wise. It automatically shows 
every penny of income and outgo; just 
how much for groceries, dress, rent, medi- 
cine, amusement, car-fare, etc.—and all 
this instantly and plainly. It is not com- 
—_- or tiresome. In fact, once you 

ave started keeping a Woolson Book you 
will find it fascinating as a game and a 
miser for saving money. 


The publishers are desirous while the in- 
terest of the American public is fastened 
on the problem of high-cost-of-living, to 
distribute several hundred thousand copies 
of the new greatly improved edition and 
are doing it in this way: 


Merely write to them and ask that a 
copy be sent you without cost for a five 
days’ examination. If at the end of the 
time you decide to keep it, you send $2.00 
in payment, or if you wish to return it, 
ne can do so without further obligation. 

nd no cash. Merely fill in the coupon, 
supply business reference, mail, and the 
book will be sent you immediately. 


GEORGE B. WOOLSON & COMPANY 
118-L West 32nd Street 
New York City 





George B, Wooison & Company 
118-L West 32nd Street 
New York City. 


Without obligation please send me, all 
charges prepaid, “‘Woolson'’s Economy Ex- 
pense Book.” I agree to send $2.00 in five 
days or return the book. 
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HISTORY OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


By John R. Commons 


With collaborators, John B. Andrews, Helen L. Sumner, H. E. Hoagland, Selig 
Perlman, David J. Saposs, E. B. Mittelman, and an introduction by Henry W. 
Farnam. A complete authentic history of labor in the United States based on 
original sources. 2 vols. Ready April 16. 





THE END OF THE WAR 


By Walter E. Weyl. The relation of this war to the 
history of American thought and action, forecasting 
our future policy. Ready in April 


HISTORIC MACKINAC 


By Edwin O. Wood. The historical, picturesque and 
legendary features of the Mackinac country. Many 
illustrations. In 2 vols. Ready April 9 


WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


By Hermann Hagedorn. An appeal to Americans 
of German origin. Fifty Cents 





WAR TIME CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 


By Howard L. Gray. The English experience and its 
lesson to America. $1.75 


THROUGH WAR TO PEACE 


By Albert G. Keller. “Evolution Against Kultur'’— 
a discussion of the war from the point of view of the 
societal theory. Ready April 9 


EVERYDAY FOODS IN WAR TIME 


By Mary Swartz Rose. What to eat in order to save 
wheat, meat, sugar, and fats, and how to make out an 
acceptable menu without excessive cost. $0.80 





COOPERATION: THE HOPE OF THE CONSUMER 


By Emerson P. Harris 


The Failure of Middlemanism, Reasons and the Remedy, Practical Cooperation, 
Background and Outlook are the titles of the parts into which this new work is 


divided. 


$2.00 





THE MARTIAL ADVENTURES 
OF HENRY AND ME 


By William Allen White. The high spirited narra- 
tive of the adventures of two Americans in the war 
zone—full of deep insight and colored by delightful 


humor. Illustrated. Ready Aprilg $1.50 


FLOOD TIDE 


By Daniel Chase. The story of the effect of a success- 
ful business career on the life of a man who at the start 
was essentially a student and dreamer. $1.50 


THE FLYING TEUTON 


By Alice Brown. A book of remarkable stories from 
the author of “The Prisoner’ and “Bromley Neigh- 
borhood.” $1.50 


MASHI AND OTHER STORIES 


By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. New tales of the 
magical East. $1.50 





THE BOARDMAN FAMILY 


By Mary S. Watts. The story of a girl’s escape from 
the smug gentility of her environment and her devel- 
opment as a democratic and humane individual. 

Ready Aprilg $1.50 


TOWARD THE GULF 


By Edgar Lee Masters. The successor to “Spoon 
River Anthology’”—another series of fearless and 
beautiful poems revealing American life as few books 
have done. $1.50 


THE HIGH ROMANCE 


By Michael Williams. “A spiritual autobiography" 
—the story of a writer's inner life and development. 
$1.60 


LOVER’S GIFT AND CROSSING 


By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. Sir Rabindranath’s 
latest poems. Ready April 9 





“THE DARK PEOPLE”: RUSSIA’S CRISIS 


Ernest Poole’s New Book 


A wholly remarkable and informing volume touching on almost every phase of the 
Russian situation, written out of Mr. Poole’s own experiences in Russia. Illus. 


$1.50 
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the western front; but it is only the prelude 

to a greater storm. Neither side can 
accept the present line without fighting furiously 
to change it. The attack of the Germans is ob- 
viously far from having spent itself. They have 
gained much and they have much more to gain by 
renewed success. In the near future they will 
strain all their resources in their effort to reach the 
coast. The French and English armies also, even 
if they were let alone, will be obliged themselves 
to take the offensive. General Foch cannot be con- 
tent to hold a line which runs for so long a dis- 
tance only ten miles east of Amiens. His army 
cannot feel itself safe against disastrous surprise 
attacks unless the line is pushed very much further 
east. The battle will be renewed, consequently, 
under conditions which are likely to make it more 
than ever desperate. Whatever the German High 
Command started out to achieve, it has gone in so 
deep that it will not only strain all its resources 
in order to succeed, but it will assume grave risks. 
It is now apparently fighting for a decision. If this 
is its strategic purpose the Allied army has no 


. T this moment there is a lull in the battle on 


alternative but to accept the challenge. Such ts 
doubtless the underlying significance of General 
Foch’s appointment. Among all the French gen- 
erals he has the reputation of being the hardest 
fighter. He has a considerable reserve available 
either for defense or attack, and if the Germans 
over-extend themselves in their strenuous efforts to 
reach a decision, he will know when and where to 
strike. It is an anxious but an inspiring moment. 
The one immediate contribution which non-com- 
batants back of the line can make to the success of 
their fellow countrymen at the front is to preserve 
a spirit of cool-headed confidence. 


HE knowledge that the American army and 

resources will be of some use in the crisis 
is peculiarly gratifying to public opinion in this 
country. The troops which can be put into action 
at once are not numerous, but they are young, 
resilient and eager. They will have the advantage 
of going into battle not as an independent command 
under inexperienced generalship, but as part of the 
experienced and tested British or French army. 
Their participation will have a profound moral ef- 
fect on the American nation and should stimulate 
us to speed up our preparations. The most effec- 
tive contribution which America can make to Allied 
victory will consist in feeding American soldiers 
into the French and British organizations. Thus 
they can be made quickly useful, even if they are 
not sufficiently trained and equipped. Six or eight 
weeks from now when the English, French and Ger- 
man reserves may begin to be exhausted, this con- 
tribution may save a critical situation. As the exist- 
ing American army is being shipped abroad at an 
accelerated rate, the cantonments vacated by them 
should immediately be filled with fresh levies. It is 
manifestly the business of this country to place in 
training at the earliest practicable moment another 
million men. 


ENERAL FOCH’S appointment as the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied armies ends 
a controversy which has been gathering since the 
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beginning of the war and which not long since 
almost wrecked the Lloyd George cabinet. For 
military purposes the Allies are no longer a coali- 
tion but a single organization. The present step 
is the natural consequence of Sir William Robert- 
son’s supersession in February and of the adoption 
at that time at least in theory of a policy of a single 
front and unified control. The “ particularism ”’ 
which opposed unified control was especially power- 
ful in the British army. Unlike the continental 
armies that of Great Britain has been formed as 
the result of the enormous expansion of a long 
service colonial professional army. It likes to do 
things in its own way and is at its best in the sub- 
sidiary operations of war. When it was sent to the 
continent in August, 1914, it looked forward to a 
campaign of its own in Belgium and had no notion 
that it was destined to become a wing of the French 
army. Its mind was always harking back to the 
idea of independent action and a separate campaign 
on an enlarged colonial model. It has now definite- 
ly become merely the wing of a vast continental 
army stretching from the North Sea to the Adriatic. 
The stubborn resistance which the British army 
offered to this merger was not due to selfishness nor 
to professional jealousy. It was the expression of 
the military instinct of an insular power, which will 
bob up to the top no matter how persistently you 
drive it down. 


HE English army has never quite adjusted 
itself mentally to the difference between 

the present war and that with Napoleon. The 
Napoleonic war was won mainly by the work of the 
fleet, but partly also by the independent campaigns 
in Spain and Portugal, which, if not exactly insular 
or appropriate to an insular power, were at least 
peninsular—that is almost insular. The modern 
equivalent to the former Napoleonic war strategy 
would have been a military policy of limited lia- 
bility, aimed chiefly to secure for Russia the direct 
contact with English sea power which has done 
more to enable France to hold out than has even 
English military assistance. Contact with Russia 
might have been established either by a campaign 
in the Baltic Sea or at the Dardanelles. The Baltic 
plan was rejected on the ground that if the British 
entered the Baltic the Germans would occupy the 
Danish islands and catch them in a trap. The 
Dardanelles alternative was tried but not in sufh- 
cient force to assure its success. There was much 
to be said for it. If they had taken Constantinople 
there would have been no shortage of munitions in 
Russia, probably no severe Russian defeat and pos- 
sibly no Russian defection. But it was a failure, 
and left the British army no policy but to fight it 
out in the west as one wing of a vast continental 
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military organization. It is characteristic of the 
small part which reasoning plays in much British 
behavior that Sir William Robertson, who was a 
convinced and dogmatic “ westerner”’ in military 
policy, was preeminent among British generals in 
his determination to maintain the independence of 
the British army. That was why he had to go. 
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APAN has not been detached from the Allies 
or set against America by the late differences 
of opinion on intervention in Siberia. So much is 
proved by the wholly amicable arrangements as to 
shipping that have been concluded between Japan 
and the United States. We are to get 150,000 tons 
of shipping; in return Japan is to receive, besides a 
fair price, the privilege of importing from America 
75,000 tons of ship plates. In the end the Japanese 
merchant marine stands to gain since the 75,000 
tons of plates will suffice for the building of more 
than 150,000 tons of ships. But Japan sacrifices 
present opportunities for trade, and she also re. 
duces her capacity for transporting and supplying 
soldiers, an important point if she were planning 
later to press for a mandate of the Powers to move 
in Siberia. Japan is operating with the Allies under 
a limited partnership arrangement. She has never 
agreed to throw her whole resources into the strug- 
gle against the Central Powers. Japan can main- 
tain her position as a world power only if she 
pursues her own interests, rather strictly defined. 
Within these limitations, Japan can be counted upon 
to do her utmost to further the Allied interest. A 
minority military party may dream of a future 
German-Russian-Japanese alliance, but the states- 
men of Japan are clear sighted enough to see that 
for an indefinite time the interests of Japan are 
bound up with those of the maritime Powers. 


HE third Liberty Loan will have to depend 
largely for its success upon the small savings 

of the great multitude. As the time for income tax 
payment is approaching, many of the larger in- 
comes will yield less surplus for loan subscriptions 
than in the case of the earlier loans. In the months 
that have elapsed since the last loan, however, the 
character of the war as a supreme enterprise of 
democracy has become much clearer, and this fact 
should stimulate persons of moderate means to in- 
creased sacrifices. Day by day the war comes 
nearer to America. We now have troops engaged 
in the great battle in northern France, and their 
number will be greatly increased before the Ger- 
man attack subsides. For the large majority of 
Americans at home there is at present no better 
means of giving evidence of their unity of morale 
with the Americans at the front than active support 
of the war loan. Meagre subscriptions to the loan 
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would indicate that we are proceeding with business 
as usual, enjoyment as usual, waste as usual, while 
the young men who are defending our honor in 
France are dying. They would indicate that when 
we succeed in placing on the battlefield forces com- 
mensurate with our national greatness, we cannot 


be sure that they will be supplied and equipped’ 


according to the highest known standards of ef- 
ficiency. By the volume and distribution of our 
subscriptions to the loan we shall advertise to the 
world the sincerity of the American people in its 
protestations of democracy. The pro-Germans 
recognize this clearly. Do the Americans? 


F the concrete ship will stand the stresses of the 
open sea, as a great many technical experts 
assure us it will, the Germans may as well admit 
the final failure of their attempt to cut communi- 
cations between America and the European Allies. 
There is no definable limit upon the amount of 
concrete shipping that could be launched in a year, 
once the enterprise is in full swing. The raw ma- 
terial is available in unlimited quantities in easy 
reach of every port, and the labor that is required 
in preparing it is chiefly common labor, requiring 
little special training. Much steel for reinforcing 
will be needed, but as compared with steel shipbuild- 
ing the demands of the concrete ship are small. 
And the final operation of “ pouring ”’ a ship is said 
to proceed with incredible rapidity. The ship when 
launched, so it is reported, appears perfectly service- 
able. It is heavy, and will require more engine 
power for a given cargo capacity than ships of 
either steel or wood. It will be more expensive 
to operate, but so much cheaper to build that many 
believe that a great commercial future is assured 
for it after the world’s shipping has returned to a 
normal basis. This, however, is a detail of no 
present importance. Nobody cares how much it 
costs to build or operate the ships, provided that 
they will float. This we cannot know for certain 
until the ship recently launched on the Pacific Coast 
has been fully tried out. 


R. HOOVER'S tentative acceptance of the 

need of a more thoroughgoing regulation 

of meat supply and prices carries the more weight 
because of his well known reluctance to interfere 
with the laws of trade. As a matter of fact the 
“laws of trade” never were adjusted to conditions 
such as prevail now, when the government buys in 
its own behalf or in behalf of the Allies such huge 
quantities as at times to assume a wholly dominant 
position in the market. For its own purchases the 
government must in effect set prices, with due re- 
gard to the necessities of the packing industry and 
the ultimate producer. The “ laws of trade ” oper- 
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ating upon the uncontrolled fraction of the supply, 
are necessarily spasmodic in their effects, pro- 
ducing now a speculative fever, now deep discour- 
agement to the producer. Upon the consumer their 
effects are equally unhappy. In the conditions, as 
Mr. Hoover suggests, “ all theories must go by the 
board,” and whether we like price determination 
as a general principle or abhor it, we must recognize 
that order must be established in the industry, either 
by restrictions and guaranties under which the 
packers may operate, or by public assumption of the 
packing industry. Only by some such method can 
the producers be assured remunerative prices and 
the consumers freedom from extortion. 


ROM the Financial Chronicle: “ Suffrage 

without regard to sex [meaning woman suf- 
frage] is on trial, and not even its warmest advo- 
cate can assert that it has proved itself beyond 
question; we do not know for what and for whom 
the new part of the electorate have voted, and there- 
fore we cannot decide (except by careful deduction 
spread over a very considerable time) whether the 
net result is good.” A slightly obscure passage, 
of which the meaning appears to be this: Woman 
Suffrage will be on trial until somebody can prove 
that most women voters vote the way the Financial 
Chronicle thinks they ought to vote. The reason 
why the same test should not be applied to male 
voters does not yet appear. 


LTHOUGH it is always too early to 
prophesy, and although prophecy is still the 

most gratuitous form of folly, nevertheless we pre- 
dict that this war will end without exacting the 
supreme sacrifice from the New York Times. 
Upon every belligerent country war brings curtail- 
ment of the right of free speech and restriction 
of every kind of personal liberty. These afflictions 
the Times has witnessed with flawless fortitude. It 
has left to others the task of expressing the opinion 
that in the United States some of the restrictions 
imposed were dangerous or absurd. It has never 
been afraid that some of the liberties lost or 
threatened in war would not be regained after the 
war without an obstinate and possibly a fierce con- 
test. Until somebody suggested digging trenches 
in New York’s Central Park, as a means of increas- 
ing subscriptions to the third Liberty Loan, the 
Times remained calm. When this suggestion had 
been made, the Times trembled. It gave forth 
sounds of fear such as the spectacle of diminish- 
ing individual liberty never tempted it to utter. 
When the war is ended, and somebody asks the 
Times what it did for free speech during the war, 
it can answer with pride: “I kept the trenches out 


of Central Park.” 
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OW that daylight can be “ saved” by unani- 
mous fiction, why cannot money be “ saved ”’ 

in a similar fashion? A great many individuals 

keep from overdrawing their bank account by little 
acts of self-deception which could easily be made 
compulsory. By increasing subtractions one per 
cent and minimizing additions one per cent almost 
no one could escape being compelled to “ save ”’ in 
time. All that is needed is a suitable manipulation 
of our dear habits. If enough people enter the con- 
spiracy, the conspiracy succeeds. The only trouble 
with such legislative expedients is the way in which 
they favor a complete faith in mechanism and a 
blind respect for the sacredness of habit. Without 
altering our habits in the least we now get up an 
hour earlier. It looks like clear gain, but if a six- 
cent coin is devised for us we shall find ourselves 
paying 6 cent carfares, without altering our habits 
any more painfully. In the case of daylight saving 
we rob Peter to pay Paul to our own advantage; 
it is a justifiable yet flabby expedient. An em- 

ployers’ and employees’ agreement to open at 7 

or 8 and close at 4 would have gained part of the 

object while it loosened the crust of custom. 


CCORDING to Mr. Hoover the Allied world 
stands in danger of extremely short rations; 
according to Secretary Houston the food situation 
should not give much cause for worry. If we 
want to be easy in our minds, we had better follow 
Houston’s opinion; if we want to be safe, we had 
better follow Hoover’s. What brought the conflict 
of opinion to public attention was Congressman 
Baer’s proposal to appropriate $50,000,000 to pro- 
vide farmers with seeds on credit. Secretary Hous- 
ton’s ‘“‘ Why worry?” has postponed action on the 
bill. Perhaps we shall have food enough without 
employing such a device to stimulate production. 
We'd be safer if we were not too sure of this. 





America’s Contribution to the 


War 


HE time has come for President Wilson to 

demand of the American people for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war a greater measure of 
individual sacrifice and collective effort than that 
which he is now obtaining and to re-enforce this 
demand with a very much enlarged programme of 
industrial and military preparation. Unless he 


does so Prussianism has a good chance of winning 
amore or less disguised victory, the treaty of peace 
is likely to be stamped with specifications for future 
wars and the American people will not win for 
themselves or other people, the boon of increased 
security which is so indispensable to the future of 
democracy. During the past six months new facts 
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have been introduced into the political and military 
situation which condemn the existing programme 
as inadequate. The American government as a 
result of these new facts must either moderate its 
ambitious political purposes or increase and ac- 
celerate its contribution to the military and eco- 
nomic power of the Allies. 

As the first of these new facts let us take the 
probable consequences of the German offensive. 
Unless the furious battles which are now taking 
place result in the actual defeat of the German 
army, its High Command will at least achieve 
in the case of the English army the same kind of a 
success that it achieved at Verdun in the case of 
the French army. It will force the British to use 
up their reserves just as it formerly forced the 
French to use up their reserves, and so deprive the 
British army of the resources with which to con- 
duct in the future a sustained offensive. No doubt 
the German reserves will be consumed in the same 
furnace, but the German army will be occupying 
enemy territory and as a matter of military tactics 
can better afford to remain on the defensive. If 
the German Staff succeed in its probable design of 
putting an end to the striking power of the Eng- 
lish, the burden of any future offensive will have to 
be assumed chiefly by the American army. ‘That 
army, instead of serving as insurance reserve to 
the armies of America’s Allies, will supersede those 
armies as the aggressive military weapon of the 
Allied governments. It will have to consist of a 
sufficient number of trained soldiers, supplied with 
a sufficient quantity of munitions, to carry through 
an attack similar to the one now being conducted 
by the Germans. 

At present the American army is not large 
enough to push home a heavy and a sustained of- 
fensive. Instead of the present total of less than 
two million, General Pershing would need to have 
at his disposal at least three million soldiers, and 
these soldiers would need to be provided with more 
than twice the projected supply or equipment, and 
munitions. Instead of 6,000,000 tons of shipping, 
we would need 10 or 12,000,000 tons; instead of 
20,000 aeroplanes more than double that number. 
Neither should the new programme be merely a 
matter of increasing the volume of American 
preparation. No less necessary is the acceleration 
of its speed. At best a dangerously long time must 
elapse before the American army can be wrought 
into a fighting machine as efficient as was the British 
army by the fall of 1916. Considering the price of 
waiting our European associates will have a right 
to demand that the delay be reduced to its lowest 
possible terms. Otherwise the American army 
might be ready to win a victory only when it was 
too late. 
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Americans who hitherto have been demanding 
of the Administration a larger volume of military 
preparation have been thinking exclusively in terms 
of a military victory over Germany. The demand 
should be sustained by Americans to whom a 
military victory seems futile unless it be used in 
the interest of definite international and conciliatory 
political objects. For the American nation under 
President Wilson’s leadership is more irrevocably 
committed to a programme of conciliation without 
compromise than is any of its European associates; 
and under the conditions of popular opinion which 
are likely to supervene after the present fighting 
slows down, the ability of the American army to 
carry through an offensive and the clear intention 
of the American government not to consent to a 
peace based on territorial compromises may prove 
to be the salutary facts. They may be indispens- 
able to a continuation of the fighting until the ob- 
stacles which prevent the achievement of an es- 
sentially democratic and international settlement 
are overcome. 

It is dificult during the anxieties and obsessions 
created by the kind of fighting which is now taking 
place in France to imagine how the accumulated 
suffering, the courage and the strain will react some 
months from now on the European peoples. Yet it 
is necessary to make the effort. As a result of this 
fighting the Germans will not obtain a _ military 
decision. So much we are obliged to assume. But 
they expect to exhaust the British reserves and im- 
press on French, British and Italian popular 
opinion the impossibility of victory, the terror of 
defeat and the futility of further fighting. Then 
the German government will resume its peace of- 
fensive. It will offer a settlement to France, Great 
Britain and Italy, whose general nature is clearly 
indicated by the treaties with Russia and Rumania 
and by Hertling’s speeches. It will seek to secure 
the consent of the western Powers to the eastern 
treaty by proposing more or less liberal concessions 
in the west. The extent of their concessions will 
depend upon the success of the military operations 
and the condition of popular opinion in Germany 
and Austria, but in all probability they will be sub- 
stantial. The German government needs to end 
the war this summer and the Russian treaties pro- 
vide it with a huge credit margin which will not be 
sensibly diminished even though it has to check out 
some territory to France, Great Britain and Italy. 


Such a “ peace offensive”’ would run a good 
chance of succeeding. The statesmen among our 
Allies who were in favor of yielding to it could put 
up a powerful and insidious argument. The 
military danger which now threatens France and 
Great Britain is the result of the Russian default. 
A military defeat of Germany has become impos- 
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sible except as the work of an American army 
larger and more quickly available than the plans 
of the American government now specify. If the 
western Powers refuse to accept terms such as 
those indicated above they will be draining their 
lowered vitality until there is danger of collapse 
and for what? In order to secure better terms for 
the Russian people whose government, such as it 
is, has already accepted its own defeat and whose 
rulers are so possessed by their overmastering class 
hatred that they refuse to discriminate between the 
German autocracy and the western democracies. 
In order to satisfy the scruples of the American 
government which demands the fruits of a victory 
without offering to pay the price. France and Eng- 
land would continue to fight for any small nation 
such as Serbia or Bulgaria whose integrity is 
threatened by Germany, but Russia is precisely the 
one nation which is capable of taking care of itself. 
It is too huge really to fear Germany. If Ger- 
many seeks to exploit the material and human re- 
source of Russia, she will be attempting a suicidal 
and ultimately impossible task. Let her try it. In 
the meantime the western peoples have no suf- 
ficient reason to exhaust their own vitality in the 
effort to prevent her. The proposed terms will 
enable them to emerge from the war with some of 
the gains for which they have been fighting. On 
the other hand, if they refuse to negotiate on the 
proposed basis, they run the danger of being de- 
serted by their own population to whom peace is 
becoming supremely desirable. 

The foregoing argument has the utmost force 
and if it is backed up, as it probably will be at the 
end of the present fighting, by a powerful array 
of military, economic and psychological facts, it 
will place the American government in a most per- 
plexing quandary. A settlement such as the one 
proposed would defeat every positive purpose for 
which America entered the war. Yet the American 
nation would not have a valid grievance against 
the western Powers for accepting it, because we 
were not providing them with a practicable alterna- 
tive anywhere near as promising. We cannot ask 
them to refuse a basis of negotiations which wil! 
rescue them from almost intolerable suffering, de- 
bility and strain, unless we are willing and ready to 
assure them of ultimate victory, and our existing 
volume and rate of military and economic prepara- 
tions wholly fail to furnish such an assurance. We 
must, consequently, abandon our programme of 4 
democratic international settlement or back it up 
with more soldiers, more ships and more food. At 
best it will be eighteen months before the American 
army can be ready to undertake a prolonged of- 
fensive and in the meantime the western European 
peoples must be encouraged by the energy and 
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goodwill of the American contribution to victory, 
financed chiefly by American credit, and fed to a 
large extent by the increasing products of Ameri- 
can farms. 

Should the American government decide to 
double the volume and the speed of its military 
preparations, it is possible, if not probable, that 
the larger army would never have to be used. For 
the ability of the Germans and Austrians to con- 
tinue the war after the end of the present fighting 
will not be any greater and may be substantially 
less than that of the western Powers. If, as the 
fall approaches, the people of Central Europe are 
disappointed in their hopes of peace and are asked 
to renew their effort and prolong their sufferings 
in order to meet a gathering attack by the Ameri- 
can army, they are certain to make serious trouble. 
Assuming that no decision is reached as a result of 
the present fighting, the war will then become more 
than ever a competition in morales. In the com- 
petition the German government will possess the 
advantage of agitating for an early peace, which 
is what the belligerent peoples all desire. The 
temptation to succumb might be irresistible were it 
not for the contribution to victory which America 
is still capable of making. At this critical moment 
the one thing which may be sufficient to sustain the 
morale of the Allies and undermine that of Ger- 
many is the unflinching determination and the still 
untouched resources of the United States. But it 
will require great courage and tenacity on the part 
of President Wilson to make American assistance 
count decisively in building up the moral endurance 
of the Allied governments and peoples. He will 
not succeed in counteracting the necessity of an 
early release from the strain and suffering of the 
war unless he is backed up by the whole industrial 
and military power of the American nation. 


For and Against the Bolshevik 


N a letter published on another page a “ constant 

reader” criticizes the editorial policy of this 
paper for its failure to be more critical of the 
Bolsheviki. The New Republic holds no brief for 
the present leadership of the Russian Revolution. 
We are not engaged in either approving or defend- 
ing its manifest shortcomings, excesses and dangers. 
We consider the social and political programmes of 
the Bolsheviki wholly unsound, and wherever a 
general or sustained attempt is made to put them 
into practice the result would in our opinion be 
calamitous. If the Bolsheviki gained a sufficient 
headway in this country to become a_ noticeable 
danger, we would fight against it just as we would 
fight against any class programme of social reor- 
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ganization whose supporters and beneficiaries seek 
to impose it on other classes by compulsion. The 
policy which it is now pursuing in Russia is certain 
to bring about an anti-revolutionary reaction. It 
is only a question of when the reaction will occur 
and how far it can be kept under the control of 
sincere democrats. 

At the present time, however, the ‘oregoing 
statements, although in our opinion true, are not of 
the first importance. The deadliest enemies of 
human progress at the present moment are not the 
Bolsheviki but those reactionaries in Germany and 
elsewhere who are converting the errors of the 
Bolsheviki into an excuse for discouraging and 
frustrating the Russian democracy. The Russian 
Revolution is one of the great enterprises in the 
history of human liberation. Like other past enter- 
prises of the same kind, such as the Reformation 
and the French Revolution, it possesses the majesty 
and prestige of a massive involuntary popular 
movement. Its course is being determined by the 
century-long vicissitudes, sufferings and the sup- 
pressed desires of the Russian people. All sincere 
democrats who are looking forward to the creation 
of a higher level of individual and associated life 
as the result of popular emancipation and effort 
are bound to believe in the Russian Revolution, 
and to anticipate as its result an incalculable im- 
provement in the chances of human progress. Be- 
cause they believe in it they wish to safeguard it 
against a repetition of the intolerance, misunder- 
standing and enmity which perverted the develop- 
ment of the French Revolution. They wish to 
secure for it the opportunity of working out its con- 
tribution to human amelioration without any avoid- 
able delay and interference. 

Unfortunately the revolution occurred at the 
moment above all others in which its development 
was most likely to be thwarted or perverted by 
alien and hostile interference. Russia was engaged 
in the most colossal war in history. The Russian 
people had suffered frightfully and the old Rus- 
sian government had failed miserably. The revolu- 
tion itself was the reaction against this suffering 
and failure. Yet during the war the allies of Rus- 
sia had the right to demand of her military and 
other assistance, which the revolutionary democra- 
cy was physically and morally incapable of giving. 
At the same time the loosening of the bonds and 
the radical social agitation which accompanied the 
revolution afforded its Austrian and German 
enemies the opportunity of conspiring against its 
success and a peculiarly strong inducement to carry 
the conspiracy relentlessly on. This opportunity 
they have taken, and in so doing they have behaved 
just as enemies both of Russia and of democracy 
naturally would behave. Under such conditions 
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what should have been the attitude of the nations 
allied with the old Russia? They needed what- 
ever help the new Russia was capable of contribut- 
ing to the struggle against German autocracy. 
How could they best win it? By insisting at any 
price that the new Russia do violence to herself by 
fulfilling the military and diplomatic contract of 
the old Russia? Or by recognizing the presence 
of physical conditions and a popular national 
psychology sufficiently different and sufficiently im- 
posing to require of them a modification of their 
former method of waging their war against Ger- 
many? 

It is in their answers to the foregoing questions 
that not only the French and British governments 
but the great majority of French, British and 
American commentators have mishandled the new 
Russia. The revolution was, as our correspondent 
says, acclaimed in the beginning but not for long. 
Just as soon as it began to show its hand and to 
ask for a revision of the imperialist treaties which 
the Allies had signed with the Tsar, just as soon 
as the evidence of popular war weariness came to 
the surface, the work of mishandling began. Elimi- 
nating a few liberal English and American journals 
and a few labor leaders in France and England, 
we cannot recollect an article or speech between 
June and November of last year about Russia, 
which did not attribute the pacifism and the anti- 
imperialism of the Russian democracy either to 
German propaganda and gold or to perverse and 
culpable slacking. There was scarcely any attempt 
to understand the conditions, the motives, the needs 
and the aspirations in which the Russian war- 
weariness and pacifism originated. The Russian 
people had, according to their critics, no reason to 
shrink from fighting for the success of treaties 
which the Russian democracy would naturally de- 
test as part of the Romanoff system, and conse- 
quently they should be persuaded, cajoled or co- 
erced into continuing the war. The prevailing 
writing about Russia consisted in passing super- 
ficial, hasty and stupid judgments on Russian be- 
havior. 

During our own revolution Burke declared that 
he knew of no way of drawing up a valid indict- 
ment against a whole people. Yet a decade later 
he himself drew up one against the French people, 
and recently lesser men have been drawing them 
by the thousand against the Russian people. It is 
the old story. Revolutions are stubborn and un- 
ruly things which persist in following their own 
impulses and in disregarding the convenience of 
other nations; and the peoples whose convenience 
is upset refuse to accept this revolutionary charac- 
teristic. They are always looking for a well be- 
haved, timid, house-broken revolution, which will 
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prayerfully consult their interests and obediently 
follow their advice. But such revolutions do not 
exist. All vital revolutions are born of violent 
reaction against some established iniquity. When 
the reaction has been accumulating for generations 
in a country whose history and psychology are as 
different as are Russia’s from those of other na- 
tions, the result is bound to assume characteristics 
which it is more important to understand than to 
judge or condemn. 

The querulous attitude of public opinion in 
France, England and the United States, reflected 
as it was in the policy of the French and British 
governments, tended to interfere with and pervert 
the normal development of the Russian revolution. 
Instead of standing by the Kerensky government 
which was doing its best to combine loyalty to Rus- 
sia’s revolutionary needs with loyalty to Rus 
sia’s inherited obligations, they made impossible 
demands on Kerensky and refused or delayed con- 
cessions which were indispensable to his survival. 
Their course did much to undermine the confidence 
of the Russians in the policy which the hhationalist 
socialists were following of working with the Al- 
lies, and so prepared the way for the Bolshevik 
counter-revolution. Perhaps the Bolshevists would 
in any event have eventually seized power. But 
as things actually happened the behavior of the 
Allied governments offered them their opportunity. 
They came in when and how they did as a conse- 
quence of the inability of official public opinion in 
the Allied countries to place a correct estimate on 
how much could or could not still be obtained from 
the Russian people and to formulate the policy 
which would make them of most use to the cause 
of the Allies. The one way in which the anti-Ger- 
man alliance could obtain help from the new Rus- 
sian democracy, was by handling it with sympathy, 
understanding and forbearance. Western demo- 
crats should be patient with Bolshevik excesses at 
present because their own policy has undermined 
the barriers in Russia to the rise of Bolshevikism, 
and because like the Jacobinism of the French 
Revolution this intransigeant socialism is manifest- 
ly only a temporary eruption. It would be ex- 
tinguished just as certainly by success as it is now 
being extinguished by failure. Since Russia is 
really prostrate and possesses for the time being 
neither the will nor the means to fight, there is 
much to be said for keeping the Bolsheviki in 
power until the necessary tribulation and humilia- 
tion of this period are over. Any existing govern- 
ment in Russia will be necessarily discredited and 
discreditable. 

As we pointed out in the beginning, the worst 
enemies of human progress are not the Bolsheviki 
who, in spite of their ultimate impossibility, are at 
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least keeping alive in Russia a certain organized 
resistance to Germany. The dangerous enemies 
are those statesmen and writers, whether in Ger- 
many, Japan or elsewhere who are using the 
antipathy excited by Bolshevikism as a sufficient 
excuse to attack the revolution and to ignore its 
interests and needs. The attitude of the New 
Republic towards the existing political leadership 
in Russia is dictated by a knowledge of the de- 
termination and the malignancy of the forces which 
are arrayed against the revolution. The only way 
in which they can be frustrated is by a refusal of 
democratic governments and peoples to be betrayed 
by the prevailing falsification of the issue into re- 
enforcing the attack. Mere denunciation of Lenine 
and Trotzky tends to prolong not to undermine 
their power. To indulge in it is playing Germany’s 
game. Under existing circumstances 2 campaign 
conducted from other countries against the Bolshe- 
viki is practically an attack on the right of the Rus- 
sian people to national self-determination. Bolshe- 
vism might be as dangerous as Prussianism if it 
were as powerful. It will be overthrown but it 
should be overthrown, when the time comes, with 
the consent and by the efforts of the Russian nation. 
In that case its overthrow might be as permanent 
as that of Jacobinism in France, whereas if it has 
to succumb to the enmity of autocratic Germany 
aided by the connivance of the western democracies, 
a leverage would be created in Russian popular 
opinion for its ultimate resurrection. 

What then, is to be gained by tilting against the 
Bolsheviki? We sympathize with them for the 
moment because of the enemies they have made. 
When an American attaeks them, he is attacking the 
huge inoffensive and innocent mass of the Russian 
people, who like ourselves are blindly and blunder- 
ingly groping towards better things. If the Rus- 
sians are allowed to work out their problems with- 
out hostile outside interference, they will eventual- 
ly contribute something to the cause of human 
liberation as distinctive and probably of greater 
spiritual value than the contribution made by 
the French Revolution. The determination that 
they shall be allowed to do so should be 
inseparable from the programme of all. demo- 
crats who participate in the present war. The 
Russian democracy is entitled for the present to 
protect the Bolsheviki, because it needs both to use 
them in order to clear the existing crisis and sub- 
sequently to destroy them of its own free will. 
Otherwise the revolution itself might be involved 
in their destruction. There are only too many 
Prussians all over the world who are waiting to 
cry with gusto ‘‘ The Russian Revolution is dead,” 
to which there is only one answer: “ Long Live 
the Russian Revolution.” 
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The German Spirit in America 


HAT there is a German spirit abroad in 
America, a spirit that must be overthrown 
along with the German spirit that is wreaking havoc 
upon the European continent, is a belief held by 
too many sincere persons to be dismissed as a mere 
superstition. How this spirit manifests itself is a 
point on which observers are far from agreement. 
One calls attention to the regret with which so 
many German Americans saw America drift toward 
war with Germany. But this is not specifically Ger- 
man: other Americans would experience the 
deepest regret if conditions over which they had no 
control were hurrying us toward war with England, 
France or Italy. Another calls attention to the 
very lively sense of origin that characterizes many 
Americans of even remote German descent. But 
German ancestor worship can be matched by Eng- 
lish, Scotch or French ancestor worship. Shall we 
say that the German spirit in America is revealed 
by the acceptance here of some of the absurd over- 
valuations of German achievement that pass cur- 
rent in Berlin? The Zulus in Africa are said to be- 
lieve that theirs are the bravest men and the most 
beautiful women in the world. If the Americans 
of Zulu blood shared this belief, we might smile, 
but we certainly should not be concerned over the 
Zulu spirit in America. 


The German spirit that in the opinion of so many 
Americans is a real menace to us must be something 
quite other than the pride of origin and of real or 
supposititious national achievements and _ virtues. 
Such pride we all hold more or less consciously. 
It must be something quite other than the clannish- 
ness that characterizes all immigrant groups, even 
the Chinese, the least nationalistic of peoples. Now 
there is in fact a German spirit that is quite distinct 
from these. It is a direct outgrowth of the intensi- 
fied German nationalism that began to make itself 
felt after the Franco-Prussian war. With the de- 
velopment of German world ambitions the German 
emigrant came to assume a more prominent place 
in the calculations of the ruling caste. He could 
be used as an agent of German influence. Hence a 
conscious effort, directed from Germany, or at least 
encouraged by Germany, to keep alive in the Ger- 
man emigrant a feeling of dependence upon the Fa- 
therland, of isolation in the land where he is making 
his home. Anyone who is at all familiar with the 
German political literature of the last three decades 
will recall the amusement with which he read the 
bitter diatribes against the emigrant German for 
the readiness with which he denationalized himself. 
The German in Germany desired his fellow coun- 
trymen in America to remain German indefinitely. 
We are no longer amused by the nationalistic Ger- 
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man’s complaints, because instead of resting with 
complaints he has devised means for combating 
Americanization. It is worth noting here that 
other European nations have followed the German 
example in trying to keep a hold on their emigrating 
nationals. ‘The Swedes are a case in point, and 
there has been sentiment among the Italians for 
pursuing the same policy. But this only aggravates 
the German offense. 

For the agents of conscious nationalism, ex- 
perience has taught us to look to the “ intellectuals.” 
It is not the German farmer or the German laborer 
in America who strives to keep his Germanism un- 
defiled. Left to himself he would prefer to adapt 
himself as closely as possible to his new environ- 
ment. The German editor, the teacher, the 
preacher, and to a less extent the lawyer and doctor 
have inherent reasons, as well as grounds of inter- 
est, for clinging to their German connections. Men 
of these classes have had their minds more or less 
suffused with the megalomania of Germany as a 
world power. For them there is always a possibili- 
ty of a return to Germany, or at least of German 
recognition of their achievements. The German 
who works with his hands would return to the 
Fatherland only at a cost in the way of a lowered 
standard of life; but this does not necessarily hold 
true of the intellectual. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that the intellectual has a vested interest 
in keeping Germanism alive among the mass of the 
immigrants. The editor depends for his subscrip- 
tion list upon those who are not assimilated. The 
teacher depends, to a larger extent than we were 
wont to admit before the war, upon a demand for 
German teaching backed by the political power of 
the German Americans. The preacher’s congrega- 
tion might dwindle away if the process of assimila- 
tion were rapid. The doctor and the lawyer often 
have compact clienteles of their nationals, although 
less narrowly restricted than the other professional 
classes. 

The problem that the German ruling classes had 
to meet, in keeping German nationalism alive 
among the immigrants, was merely one of playing 
upon the sentiments of the intellectuals, whose in- 
terests fitted them to fall into the scheme. The 
hold of the intellectuals upon the masses of the 
immigrants was tightened by our own national 
short-comings of snobbishness and negligence. We 
have too readily assumed that the immigrant’s 
peculiar customs and his inability to use English 
were marks of inferiority. We have closed our 
eyes to the possibilities of exploitation to which the 
immigrant is exposed. There are hosts of German 
immigrants whom we have needlessly permitted to 
become embittered against us. And now in this 
supreme national crisis we stand idly by while of- 
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ficious citizens strike blindly at everything German 
in the fond belief that they are thereby helping to 
beat Germany. If the German ruling caste has laid 
the train, we are responsible for placing the charge 
where an explosion will do the most harm. We 
mean well; we have always meant well, but inten- 
tions do not control consequences. 

It is plain that we can not slip back into the easy 
indifferentism of the pre-war period. We cannot 
afford to permit the formation on our soil of per- 
manent alien groups. When we come to deal, as 
democracy requires, with the complicated social 
problems of reconstruction, we cannot expect to 
make headway if we have to placate the German 
vote, the Italian vote, the Jugo-Slav and Czecho- 
Slovak votes in our political platforms and our lists 
of candidates. We shall need one homogeneous 
American vote, splitting on lines of conservatism 
and radicalism, or if worse comes to worst, on lines 
of honesty and dishonesty. National unity in time 
of war is important, but in time of war we have 
the war powers of the President to fall back on in 
case of emergency. National unity will be most 
important in time of reconstruction, when nothing 
else will give us a clear and honest representation 
of the national will. 
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If we are to have national unity, the first requisite 
is that we keep our own records clean. Let us have 
no indiscriminate baiting of our fellow citizens of 
German blood. There are police authorities every- 
where available, ready and eager to stamp upon 
sedition. Tar and feathers, the riding of alleged 
offenders on rails, compulsory flag-kissings, and the 
like are doing the Kaiser’s work, not ours. One 
clear case of persecution of an innocent man, mere- 
ly on grounds of his German origin, makes more 
for German American separatism than the best ef- 
forts of a hundred propagandists subsidized from 
Berlin. 

With our own record clear, we shall be in a posi- 
tion to cope directly with the formal agencies of 
the German spirit in America. Are the German 
newspapers actually working to promote assimila- 
tion or are they working against it? Such papers 
as have been habitually working against our na- 
tional unity clearly deserve suppression, and they 
could be suppressed without turmoil if we had first 
made it clear that we are not attacking them for 
the language’s sake. Is German teaching in our 
schools part of the work of German nationalism? 
The test is simple. Has instruction in German been 
introduced in response to impartial and well con- 
sidered pedagogical considerations, or in response 
to the demand of an alien political group? In the 
latter case it ought to be discontinued, and _ this 
could be done without outcry if we had antecedently 
demonstrated that we recognize that in the country 
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as a whole we need more, not less German instruc- 
tion, as we need more instruction in the Latin and 
Slavic languages. Is the German preacher engaged 
purely in meeting the spiritual needs of a congrega- 
tion not yet capable of receiving religious teaching 
through the medium of English, or is he an outpost 
of German nationalism, like the Bulgarian priests 
in Macedonia before the Balkan wars? A good 
test would be the pains he takes to become assimi- 
lated himself. It is not too much to ask a religious 
teacher who proposes to work among our fellow 
citizens to know the language and manners of our 
country. 

The extinction of the German spirit in America 
will not be the work of a day. The Germans in 
Germany and the Americans in America have co- 
operated too maleficently to make of the Germans 
Americans a sect apart. But we intend to shape 
our social policy more intelligently in the future 
than we shaped it in the past, and it is not too late 
for intelligence to dissolve the mass of alien senti- 
ment that now interferes with our political efficiency 
and threatens to blight our future progress. 


Colonel Disque and the 
I. -W. W. 


HROUGH a barrier of irrelevant eloquence 
on the subject of the I. W. W., the Senate 
has after much delay passed the Chamberlain com- 
mandeer bill. The bill, if endorsed by the House, 
will empower the President to requisition, for war 
purposes, timber and timber products, rights of way 
and logging equipment, and to construct and operate 
logging roads and sawmills. It had generally been 
supposed that the President already had this power 
under existing statutes. But the bill was passed 
at the urgent request of Colonel Disque, in charge 
of spruce production for the War Department, 
because he found that under existing laws he was 
still debarred from important tracts of spruce and 
ship timber held by absent owners, by owners who 
could not be located, by enemy sympathizers, and 
by estates involved in court proceedings. 

Colonel Disque’s desire to secure right of entry 
to otherwise inaccessible timber was the immediate 
occasion for the drafting of the Chamberlain bill. 
But larger powers are implicit in the measure, and 
the history of the difficulties which Colonel Disque 
has had to overcome to meet the critical needs of 
the Government's aircraft programme suggests 
that there may have been other considerations in 
the back of his mind. When he went to the Pacific 
northwest last September, he found the spruce 
country in what the President’s Mediation Com- 
mission described as a “ state of seething unrest.” 
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As with the strikes in the Arizona copper camps, 
this unrest was indiscriminately charged by the 
press to an alleged I. W. W. conspiracy against 
the war preparations of the government. Liberty 
Committees, as well as individual employers, were 
calling for troops to put down the agitators, and 
when troops were not sent promptly enough or in 
sufficient numbers to suit them, they occasionally 
resorted to strong-arm work of their own. Like 
the President’s Commission in Arizona, though by 
strikingly original methods, Colonel Disque has 
established an industrial truce in the woods. But 
the clouds which are gathering over the agree- 
ments which the President’s Commission left in 
Arizona, raise the question as to whether the 
Chamberlain commandeer bill may not have other 
objectives than momentarily inaccessible spruce. 
According to news reports of an address re- 
cently delivered by Colonel Disque in Portland, 
Oregon, he has gone far toward solving the dif- 
ficult mechanical problem of speeding up spruce 
production. By energy, skill, ruthless disregard 
of precedent, sometimes by encroachment upon the 
nice technicalities of the law, he has opened up 
enough spruce to meet the immediate needs of the 
government and its future needs for eighteen 
months to come. He has greatly reduced the over- 
head cost of production and cut the time required 
to move spruce from Oregon and Washington to 
the Atlantic Coast from fifty to ten days. And 
more remarkable still, he has devised a novel solu- 
tion for the perplexing problem of labor adjust- 
ment in a country where the majority of the work- 
ers belong to the “ outlaw” I. W. W. organiza- 
tion. It was because of this fact—the “ outlaw ” 
status of the I. W. W. and its strong hold upon the 
lumberjacks—that the President’s Mediation Com- 
mission, having imposed collective agreements 
upon large sections of the disturbed copper coun- 
try, left the Pacific Coast without negotiating a 
collective agreement between the lumber operators 
and their men. But Colonel Disque had to get out 
spruce, and he apparently realized that the labor 
problem could not be solved without collective 
bargaining. He, like the President's Commission, 
was not prepared to negotiate with the I. W. W., 
but he did have to deal with the men who be- 
longed to that organization. So he hit upon the 
ingenious device of changing their name! 


He reorganized the lumberjacks into his Loyal 
Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. Instead of 
proceeding on the theory that all members of the 
I. W. W. are by virtue of that fact convinced 
revolutionists and therefore relentlessly opposed 
to the government, he proceeded on the assumption 
that the vast majority of them would respond to 
reasonable and fair treatment. In this he had the 
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precedent established by the federal Forest Service 
last summer, which recruited ten thousand fire 
fighters with the cooperation of the I. W. W. lead- 
ers at Spokane and Missoula, to guide him. He 
knew that most men, and migratory workers 
especially, are children at heart, and that the worst 
possible way to deal with children who have a real 
or imaginary grievance is to slap them, yell at 
them, and generally rough them about. So he went 
to the strikers, tried to understand their com- 
plaints, meet them with kindly good nature, ex- 
plained the objects of the government in the war, 
sought their cooperation. The President’s Media- 
tion Commission had found that the I. W. W. was 
filling in the ‘‘ vacuum created by the operators.” 
Colonel Disque alsc found this vacuum—and filled 
it with his Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men. 

And having accomplished this remarkable feat 
of psychological diversion, he persuaded both 
operators and employees to place their fate in his 
hands. He called a convention of the Loyal 
Legion, which was attended by 461 delegates, 
representing 62,000 men, a large percentage of 
whom, if we may take the estimates of the U. S. 
Department of Justice and the published state- 
ments of the President’s Mediation Commission at 
their face value, must at one time or another have 
carried the red card of the I. W. W.—may, indeed, 
at the time of the convention have held abeyant 
allegiance to the I. W. W. Like the “ treason- 
able” striking miners of Arizona, these lumber- 
jacks unhesitatingly agreed to abide by the rulings 
of the government’s representative. And Colonel 
Disque rewarded their confidence by promulgating 
regulations, which, as many of them said after the 
convention, exceeded their most hopeful expecta- 
tions. He inaugurated the basic eight-hour-day 
without reduction of wages, time and a half for 
overtime, the six day week, clean camps and relief 
from the necessity of packing their blankets from 
bunkhouse to bunkhouse, a traditional evil which 
had fixed upon the lumberjacks the popular name 
of “ blanket stiffs.” For demanding essentially the 
same reforms, many men had been branded as 
disloyal outlaws. In his telegram to Senator 
Chamberlain urging the passage of the com- 
mandeer bill, Colonel Disque says that “ the pa- 
triotic action of employers and employees has been 
beyond question.” 

The most formidable obstacle to the production 
of spruce has not, then, been the unreasoning or 
unpatriotic attitude of the men. It is probable that 
Colonel Disque’s prompt disposition of their real 
grievances will, to borrow a phrase used by the 
President’s Mediation Commission in analysing the 
causes of unrest in the copper districts of Arizona, 
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relieve “ that balked sense of justice which so often 
leads to the explosion of a strike.” But may it 
not give rise to a balked sense of self-assertion on 
the part of the operators once they come to realize 
the full significance of Colonel Disque’s strategy ? 
That is what seems to be happening in certain of 
the Arizona copper camps where the President's 
Commission imposed collective agreements upon 
reluctant mine managers. Certain of these man- 
agers, chafing under the Commission’s rulings, are 
in so many devious ways getting back at the former 
strikers for their apparent victory, that the I. W. 
W. is springing into new life and there are ominous 
signs of a renewed interruption of a basic war in- 
dustry. There is a possibility, fortunately still re- 
mote, that certain of these mine managers may 
break their agreements on the ground that condi- 
tions have changed since the Commission’s visit, 
and that they cannot be expected to deal collective. 
ly with members of an “ outlaw” organization. 
What if the same thing should happen in the 
spruce country? Colonel Disque would be unable 
to deal effectively with the lumber workers unless, 
through the powers for which he asks in the Cham- 
berlain commandeer bill, he was enabled to take 
the place of the operators and negotiate with the 
men directly. May this not be one of his reasons 
for seeking power to commandeer, not men, but 
property? 

And if it is wise to give the President power to 
commandeer timber and timber products, and to 
build and operate logging roads and sawmills, 
would it not be equally wise to give him power to 
take over and operate coal and iron and copper 
mines in an emergency? The interruption of out- 
put in any of the basic war industries for what- 
ever reason at this time might prove disastrous to 
our armies in France. 


April 6, 1918 
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A League of 


The Plain Necessity 
G pe as the sacrifice of prejudice and 


preconception which any effective realiza- 

tion of this idea of a League of free nations 
will demand, difficult as the necessary delegation 
of sovereignty must be, none the less are such 
sacrifices and difficulties unavoidable. People in 
France and Italy and Great Britain alike have to 
subdue their minds to the realization that some 
such League is now a necessity for them if their 
peace and national life are to continue. There is 
no prospect before them but éither some such 
League or else great humiliations and disastrous 
warfare driving them down towards social disso- 
lution; and for the United States it is only a 
question of a little longer time before the same 
alternatives have to be faced. 


Whether this war ends in the complete defeat 
of Germany and German imperialism, or in a revo- 
lutionary modernization of Germany, or in a 
practical triumph for the Hohenzollerns, are con- 
siderations that affect the nature and scope of the 
League but do not affect its essential necessity. In 
the first two cases the League of free nations will 
be a world league including Germany as a principal 
partner, in the latter case the League of free 
nations will be a defensive league standing stead- 
fast against the threat of a world imperialism, and 
watching and restraining with one common will the 
homicidal maniac in its midst. But in all these 
cases there can be no great alleviation of the evils 
that now blacken and threaten to ruin human life 
altogether, unless all the civilized and peace-seek- 
ing peoples of the world are pledged and locked 
together under a common law and a common world 
policy. There must rather be an intensification of 
these evils. There must be wars more evil than 
this war continuing this war, and more destructive 
of civilized life. There can be no peace and hope 
of our race but an organized peace and hope, 
armed against disturbances as a state is armed 
against mad, ferocious, and criminal men. 

Now there are two chief arguments, running one 
into the other, for the necessity of merging our 
existing sovereignties into a greater, and if pos- 
sible, a world-wide League. The first is the present 
geographical impossibility of nearly all the existing 
European states and empires, and the second is the 
steadily increasing disproportion between the tor- 
tures and destructions inflicted by modern warfare 
and any possible advantages that may arise from 
it. Underlying both arguments is the fact that 
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Free Nations 


modern developments of mechanical science have 
brought the nations of Europe together into too 
close a proximity. ‘This present war more than 
anything else, is a violent struggle between old 
political ideas and new antagonistic conditions. 
It is the unhappy usage of our schools and 
universities to study the history of mankind only 
during periods of mechanical unprogressiveness. 
The historical ideas of Europe range between the 
time when the Greeks were going about the world 
on foot or horseback or in galleys or sailing ships 
to the days when Napoleon, Wellington and 
Nelson were going about at very much the same 
pace in much the same vehicles and vessels. At 
the advent of steam and electricity the muse of 
history holds her nose and shuts her eyes. Science 
will study and get the better of a modern disease, 
as for example, sleeping sickness, in spite of the 
fact that it has no classical standing, but our his- 
tory schools would be shocked at the bare idea of 
studying the effect of modern means of communi- 
cation upon administrative areas, large or small. 
This defect in our historical training has made our 
minds politically sluggish. We fail to adapt read- 
ily enough. In small things and great alike we 
are trying to run the world in areas marked out 
in or before the eighteenth century, regardless of 
the fact that a man, or an army, or an aeroplane 
can get in a few minutes or a few hours to points 
that it would have taken days or weeks to reach 
under the old foot and horse conditions. That 
matters nothing to the learned men who instruct 
our statesmen and politicians. It matters every- 
thing from the point of view of social and eco- 
nomic and political life. And the grave fact to 
consider is that all the great states of Europe, 
except for the unification of Italy and Germany, 
are still much of the size and in much the same 
boundaries that made them strong and safe in the 
eighteenth century, that is to say in the closing 
years of the foot-horse period. The British 
empire grew and was organized under those con- 
ditions, and had to modify itself only a little to 
meet the needs of steam shipping. All over the 
world are its linked possessions and its ports and 
coaling stations and fastnesses on the trade routes. 
And British people still look at the red-splashed 
map of the world with the profoundest sel f-satis- 
faction, blind to the swift changes that are making 
that scattered empire, if it is to remain an isolated 
system, almost the most dangerous conceivable. 
Let me ask the British reader who is disposed 
to sneer at the League of nations and to say he is 
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very well content with the empire, thank you, to 
get his atlas and consider one or two propositions. 
And first let him think of aviation. I can assure 
him, because upon this matter I have some special 
knowledge, that long distance air travel for men, 
for letters and light goods and for bombs, is con- 
tinually becoming more practicable. But the air 
routes that air transport will follow must go over 
a certain amount of land for this reason that every 
few hundred miles at the longest the machine must 
come down for petrol. A flying machine with a 
safe non-stop range of 1,500 miles is still a long 
way off. And now will the reader take the map 
of the world and study the air routes from London 
to the rest of the empire? He will find them per- 
plexing—if he wants them to be “ all-red.’’ Hap- 
pily this is not a British difficulty only. Will he 
next study the air routes from Paris to the rest 
of the French possessions? And finally will he 
study the air routes out of Germany to anywhere? 
The Germans are as badly off as any people. But 
we are all badly off. So far as world air transit 
goes, any country can if it chooses choke any adja- 
cent country. Directly any trade difficulty breaks 
out, any country can begin a vexatious campaign 
against its neighbor’s air trafic. It can oblige 
it to alight at the frontier, to follow prescribed 
routes, to land at specified places on those routes 
and undergo examinations that will waste precious 
hours. But, so far as I can see, no European 
statesmen, German or Allied, have begun to give 
their attention to this amazing difficulty. Without 
a great pooling of air control, either a world-wide 
pooling or a pooling at least of the Atlantic-Medi- 
terranean Allies in one air league, the splendid 
peace possibilities of air transport—if they are 
indeed splendid—must remain very largely a for- 
bidden possibility to mankind. 

And as a second illustration of the way in which 
changing conditions are altering political questions, 
let the reader take his atlas and consider the case 
of that impregnable fastness, that great naval sta- 
tion, that key to the Mediterranean, Gibraltar. 
British boys are brought up on Gibraltar and 
the Gibraltar idea. To the British imagination 
Gibraltar is almost as sacred a national symbol as 
the lions in Trafalgar Square. Now in his atlas 
the reader will almost certainly find an inset map 
of this valuable possession, colored bright red. 
The inset map will have attached to it a small 
scale of miles. From that he will be able to sat- 


isfy himself that there is not an inch of the rock 
anywhere that is not within five miles or less of 
Spanish land, and that there is rather more than 
a semi-circle of hills round the rock within a range 


of seven or eight miles. 
the range of a sixteen-inch gun. 


That is much less than 
In other words, 
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the Spaniards are in a position to knock Gibraltar 
to bits whenever they want to do so, or to smash 
and sink any ships in its harbor. They can hit 
it on every side. Consider, moreover, that there 
are long sweeps of coast north, south, and west 
of the Rock, from which torpedoes could be dis- 
charged at any ship that approached. Inquire 
further where on the Rock an aeroplane can land. 
And having ascertained these things, ask yourself 
what is the present value of Gibraltar? 

[ will not multiply disagreeable instances of this 
sort, though it would be easy enough to do so in 
the case both of France and Italy as well as of 
Great Britain. I give them as illustrations of the 
way in which, everywhere, old securities and old 
arrangements must be upset by the greater range 
of modern things. Let us get on to more general 
conditions. There is not a capital city in Europe 
that twenty years from now will not be liable to 
a bombing raid done by hundreds or even thou- 
sands of big aeroplanes, upon or even before a 
declaration of war, and there is not a line of com- 
munication that will not be as promptly interrupted 
by the hostile submarine. I point these things out 
here only to carry home the fact that the ideas 
of sovereign isolation and detachment that were 
perfectly valid in 1900, the self-sufficient empire, 
Imperial Zollverein and all that stuff of “ damn 
the foreigner!” are now, because of the enormous 
changes in range of action and facility of locomo- 
tion that have been going on, almost as wild—or 
would be if we were not so fatally accustomed to 
them—and quite as dangerous, as the idea of set- 
ting up a free and sovereign state in the Isle of 
Dogs. All the European empires are becoming 
vulnerable at every point. Surely the moral is 
obvious. The only wise course before the allied 
European powers is to put their national conceit 
in their pockets and to combine to lock up their 
foreign policy, their trade interests and all their 
imperial and international interests into a League 
so big as to be able to withstand the most sudden 
and treacherous of blows, and surely the only 
completely safe course for them and mankind— 
hard and nearly impossible as it may seem at the 
present juncture—is for them to lock up into one 
unity with a democratized Germany and with all 
the other states of the earth into one peace-main- 
taining League. 

If the reader will revert again to his atlas he 
will see very clearly that a strongly consolidated 
League of free nations, even if it consisted only of 
our present Allies, would in itself form a combi- 
nation with so close a system of communication 
about the world, and so great an economic advan- 
tage, that in the long run it could oblige Germany 
and the rest of the world to come in to its council. 
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Divided the Allies are, to speak plainly, geograph- 
ical rags and nakedness; united they are a world. 
To set about organizing that League now, with 
its necessary repudiation on the part of Britain, 
France and Italy of a selfish and, it must be 
remembered in the light of these things I have 
but hinted at here, a now hopelessly unpracticable 
imperialism, would, I am convinced, lead quite 
rapidly to a great change of heart in Germany 
and to a satisfactory peace. But even if I am 
wrong in that, then all the stronger is the reason 
for binding, locking and uniting the Allied powers 
together. It is the most dangerous of delusions 
for each and all of them to suppose that either 
Britain, France or Italy can ever stand secure 
again alone. 

And turning now to the other aspect of these 
consequences of the development of material sci- 
ence, it is too often assumed that this war is being 
as horrible and destructive as war can be. There 
never was so great a delusion. ‘This war has only 
begun to be horrible. No doubt it is much more 
horrible and destructive than any former war, but 
even in comparison with the full possibilities of 
known and existing means of destruction it is still 
a mild wer. Perhaps it will never rise to its full 
possibilities. At the present stage there is not 
a combatant except America which is not now 
practising a pinching economy of steel and other 
mechanical material. The Germans are running 
short of first-class flying men, and if we and our 
Allies continue to press the air attack, and seek 
out and train our own vastly greater resources of 
first quality young air men, the Germans may come 
as near to being “ driven out of the air’ as is pos- 
sible. (No Russian “ victories ” will make up for 
that.) I am a firmer believer than ever I was in 
the possibility of a complete victory over Germany 
—through and by air. But the occasional drop- 
ping of a big bomb or so in London is not to be 
taken as anything but a minimum display of what 
air war can do. In a little while now our Allies 
should be in a position to commence day and night 
continuous attacks upon the Rhine towns. Not 
hour-long raids such as London knows, but week- 
long raids. Then and then only shall we be able 
to gauge the really horrible possibilities of the air 
war. They are in our hands and not in the hands 
of the Germans. In addition the Germans are at 
a huge disadvantage in their submarine campaign. 
Their submarine campaign is only the feeble 
shadow of what a submarine campaign might be. 
Turning again to the atlas, the reader can see for 
himself that the German and Austrian submarines 
are obliged to come out across very narrow fronts. 
A fence of mines less than three hundred miles 
long and two hundred feet deep would for ex- 
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ample completely bar their exit through the North 
Sea. The U boats run the gauntlet of that long, 
narrow sea and pay a heavy toll to it. If only 
our Admiralty would tell the German public what 
that toll is now, there would come a time when 
German seamen would no longer consent to go 
down in them. Consider, however, what a sub- 
marine campaign would be for Great Britain if 
instead of struggling through this bottle-neck it 
were conducted from the coast of Norway, where 
these pests might harbor in a hundred fiords. 
Consider, too, what this weapon may be in twenty 
years’ time in the hands of a country in the posi- 
tion of the United States. Great Britain, if she is 
not altogether mad, will cease to be an island as 
soon as possible after the war, by piercing the 
Channel tunnel. How different our transport prob- 
lem would be if we had that now! But such 
countries as Australia, New Zealand and Japan, 
directly they are involved in the future in a war 
against any efficient naval power with an unim- 
peded sea access, will be isolated forthwith. I can- 
not conceive that any of the great ocean powers 
will rest content until such a tremendous possibility 
of blockade as the submarine has created is securely 
vested in the hands of a common league beyond 
any power of sudden abuse. 


It must always be remembered that this war is 
a mechanical war conducted by men whose disci- 
pline renders them uninventive, who know little or 
nothing of mechanism, who are for the most part 
struggling blindly to get things back to the con- 
ditions for which they were trained, Napoleonic 
conditions, with infantry and cavalry and compara- 
tively light guns, the so-called “war of maneu- 
vers.” It is like a man engaged in a desperate 
ducl who keeps on trying to make it a game of 
cricket. Most of these soldiers detest every sort 
of mechanical device; the tanks, for example, 
which, used with imagination, might have given the 
British and French an overwhelming victory on the 
western front, were subordinated to the usual cav- 
alry “ break through” idea. I am not making any 
particular complaint against the British and French 
generals in saying this. It is what must happen to 
any country which entrusts its welfare to soldiers. 
A soldier has to be a severely disciplined man, and 
a severely disciplined man cannot be a versatile 
man, and on the whole the British army has been 
as receptive to novelties as any. The German 
generals have done no better; indeed, they have 
not done so well as the Allies. But after the war, 
if the world does not organize rapidly for peace, 
then, as resources accumulate a little, the mechan- 
ical genius will get to work on the possibilities of 
these ideas that have merely been sketched out in 
this war. We shall get big land ironclads which 
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will smash towns. We shall get air offensives 
—let the experienced London reader think of an 
air raid going on hour after hour, day after day 
—that will really burn out and wreck towns, that 
will drive people mad by the thousand. We shall 
get a very complete cessation of sea transit. Even 
land transit may be enormously hampered by 
aerial attack. I doubt if any sort of social order 
will really be able to stand the strain of a fully 
worked out modern war. 

We have still, of course, to feel the full 
shock effects even of this war. Most of the 
combatants are going on, as sometimes men who 
have incurred grave wounds will still go on 
for a time—without feeling them. The educa- 
tional, biological, social, economic punishment that 
has already been taken by each of the European 
countries is, I feel, very much greater than we 
yet realize. Russia, the heaviest and worst trained 
combatant, has indeed shown the effects and is 
down and sick, but in three years’ time all Europe 
will know far better than it does now the full price 
of this war. And the shock effects of the next 
war will have much the same relation to the shock 
effects of this, as the shock of breaking a finger- 
nail has to the shock of crushing in a body. In 
Russia today we have seen, not indeed social revo- 
lution, not the replacement of one social order 
by another, but disintegration. Let not national 
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Ts biggest bill in this session of Congress 


is now the Overman bill, and Congress will 

soon proceed to vote it up or down; and 
surely the best way to understand the Overman bill 
is to forget all talk about “ autocracy”’ for a mo- 
ment and simply to imagine the Overman bill in 
actual operation and to see and say just what it 
would actually do, in practice, in detail, in some one 
particular important matter. Such a matter is 
Labor, still dangerously unsettled. 

Some three months ago the President approved a 
certain “programme for war labor administration.” 
The spine of it was the establishment of a central 
labor-policy “ service.”” This central service was 
to be brought “ into touch ” with the “ needs of the 
various government departments, including the 
Shipping Board,” for a specific and most whole- 
some purpose, expressed in the following words: 

“in order that the labor policies [of the 
various departments] may be made uniform and in 
order that the service thus established under the 
President’s order shall adequately meet the needs 
of the present emergency.” 
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conceit blind us. Germany, France, Italy, Britain 
are all slipping about on that same slope down 
which Russia has slid. Which goes first, it is hard 
to guess, or whether we shall all hold out to some 
kind of peace. At present the social discipline of 
France and Britain seems to be at least as good as 
that of Germany, and the morale of the Rhineland 
and Bavaria has probably to undergo a very severe 
testing by systematized air punishment as the year 
goes on. 

Such are the two sets of considerations that will, 
I think, ultimately prevail over every prejudice and 
every difficulty in the way of the League of free 
nations. Existing states have become impossible 
as absolutely independent sovereignties. The new 
conditions bring them so close together and give 
them such extravagant powers of mutual injury 
that they must either sink national pride and 
dynastic ambitions in subordination to the common 
welfare of mankind or else utterly shatter one 
another. It becomes more and more plainly a 
choice between the League of free nations and 
famished men looting in search of non-existent 
food amidst the burning ruins of our world. In 
the end I believe that the common sense of man- 
kind will prefer a revision of its ideas of nation- 
ality and imperialism, to the latter alternative. 


H. G. WELLs. 


London. 


President 


These words were released to the press by the 
Committee on Public Information for the morning 
newspapers of January 9th. The central labor- 
policy service thus became an official Presidential 
enterprise. The idea of it had been debated for at 
least six months. Talk was now over. The Presi- 
dent, after proper caution and after proper inquiry, 
had spoken. He had made the idea his own. And 
he committed it for execution to the Secretary 
of Labor. And the Secretary of Labor then 
announced : 

“It is the intention of the Secretary of Labor to 
undertake the work above outlined on an adequate 
scale.” 

Seven days later, on January 16th, through the 
Official Bulletin of the Committee on Public [n- 
formation, the Secretary of Labor announced that 
he had appointed an “ Advisory Council ” to work 
out the administrative methods of the “ war labor 
administration ” and he explicitly said: 

“The popular demand for a National Labor 
Administrator was in effect granted yesterday when 
Secretary of Labor Wilson assumed the administra- 
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tion of a comprehensive war-labor programme.” 

The “ Advisory Council” proceeded to make its 
report. It made it with admirable promptness, 
within a week; and it made it also with admirable 
concreteness. It set up some seven or eight dif- 
ferent sections of specialized work to be done 
within the central labor-policy service. It set up a 
section for the adjustment of labor disputes and a 
section for the maintenance of standards of safety 
and sanitation and a section for the building of 
houses for un-housed war-workers, and so on. And 
it carefully and laboriously manufactured a sort of 
administrative swinging spider-web, very intricate 
and very mobile, to bring the central labor-policy 
service “ into touch,” effectively, with the numerous 
subordinate labor-services in the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Shipping Board and the 
Aircraft Board. The picture was complete. The 
programme was perfected. And today we might 
properly ask: 

How is our central labor-policy service getting 
on? How is it working? Is it, day by day, in 
practice, successful? And the answer is: 

In our central labor-policy service, at the head of 
the section for the building of houses, there is Otto 
M. Eidlitz. At the head of each of the other sec- 
tions there is nobody. In the staff of each of the 
sections there is nobody. The staffs are nothing. 
The daily service rendered to the other depart- 
ments is nothing. The whole thing, except for one 
head for one section, is nothing. And that one 
head has nothing to work with. Our central labor- 
policy service simply does not exist. The Secretary 
of Labor, who announced himself as our National 
Labor Administrator two and a half months ago 
and who said that he had “assumed” the “ ad- 
ministration’ of a “‘ programme,” is not in fact 
administering any programme at all and never 
has been. He is solemnly sitting on a stone-cold 
solid china goose-egg. He may be blamed for mis- 
leading the public by clucking as if he had hatched 
it. But he cannot be blamed in the slightest degree 
for not being actually able to hatch it. The hatch- 
ery is elsewhere. 

On February 13th, in a moment of realism, the 
Secretary of Labor wrote a letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. In it he presented the Secretary 
of the Treasury with certain “ estimates" for ap- 
propriations for salaries and expenses for the staffs 
of a central labor-policy service. No appropria- 
tions, no staffs. No staffs, no service. Rather 
right. On February 13th the Secretary of the 
Treasury transmitted these “estimates” to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. On 
February 18th the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives referred them to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. And there they are. And the House 
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of Representatives shows no sign of any remotest 
interest inthem. The temperature of the hatchery 
is in the neighborhood of freezing. 

It cannot be called fast work. The idea of a 
central labor-policy service was well started aine 
months ago. It was well proved, by debate, in 
principle, six months ago. It was officially adopted 
by the President and sent out by him as an “ order” 
three months ago. And today we are just as much 
without a central labor-policy service as we ever 
were. 

And now let us imagine the Overman bill in 
operation. The vitality of it is in its first two sec- 
tions. Certain Senators say that it gives the Presi- 
dent greater powers than were ever possessed by 
Augustus Caesar. Augustus Caesar must have 
been a very clever man, and we all ought to study 
his life as closely as these Senators do. If his pow- 
ers were smaller than the powers in the Overman 
bill and he nevertheless became the despot of the 
ancient civilized world, he did have genius. Fancy 
him receiving the Overman bill from the Roman 
Senate and reading it. 

By section one he finds that he can take any 
“ functions ” or “ duties ” already possessed by any 
government “ department” or “‘ commission” or 
“bureau” or “agency” and can “redistribute” 
them. By section two he finds that he can take any 
of those “ functions ” or “ duties ”’ and can “ trans- 
fer” them from any one “ department ”’ or “ com- 
mission ’’ or “ bureau” or “agency” to any other 
* department ” or “ commission ” or “ bureau ” or 
“agency” already existing. Up to this point we 
can suppose him still quite polite and merely yawn- 
ing and saying: “I hope, gentlemen, that the rest 
of your bill is more interesting.” And the delega- 
tion from the Senate would say: 

The rest of it consists of restrictions and limita- 
tions upon the part you have already read. By sec- 
tion three we provide that any appropriation made 
by us for any given purpose must be expended by 
you for that purpose and no other. By section four 
we provide that if you conclude that any ‘ bureau’ 
should be totally abolished, you must report that 
conclusion to us. And, lastly, by section five we 
provide that whatever you may do under this bill 
must be promptly and entirely undone and reversed 
and cancelled at the end of this present war. We 
hope you are interested.”” And Augustus Caesar 
would say: 

“T am thrilled. But I shall not bother to read 
on. I only want to ask you a question. You have 
come to tell me that for a limited period I may take 
any governmental effort established by you and 
transfer it from any governmental channel estab- 
lished by you to any other governmental channel 
established by you. Are you asking me to be a King 
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or are you asking me to be a Temporary Chief 
Executive Clerk? ” 

Woodrow Wilson might make a similar retort 
to the American Congress today. He might say: 

‘For weeks and weeks you have been holding 
my ‘estimates’ of appropriations for my central 
labor-policy service. For weeks and weeks you 
have been holding that bill not only unpassed but 
undebated. And what would it do if you passed 
it? 

“It would take certain ‘ functions’ and ‘ duties’ 
already possessed in the matter of Labor by the 
War Department and the Navy Department and 
the Shipping Board and the Aircraft Board and it 
would ‘transfer’ them, in part, for their central 
control, to the Labor Department. Are those 
‘ functions’ and ‘ duties’ royal? You gave them 
to me. I do not ask you to enlarge them. I ask 
you only to center them. They have to be centered. 
Every group of persons ever assembled to study 
the subject has said so. The only debatable ques- 
tion is: ‘ Where shall that centre be?’ I have sent 
you my answer. I have sent you my plan. What 
is your plan? 

‘““You have none. Always, from the beginning, 
you have had no plan. You have none now. And 
what do you say to my plan? Nothing. Ina mat- 
ter which is second to none for the successful or- 
ganization of the United States to win this war, I 
send you a plan and your reply to it is nothing. You 
do not say ‘ yes.’ You do not say ‘no.’ And you 
do not offer me any plan of your own. You simply 
‘go to sleep. And when I send you the Overman 
bill and ask you to let me take my own existing 
labor ‘ functions’ and labor ‘ duties’ and centre 
them myself, you talk to me in your sleep about 
Kings and Emperors. 

“Some of you have called me a theorist. I ask 
you to wake up out of your theorizing about 
‘despotism’ and ‘autocracy’ and come to the 
practical point. Are you going to be this country’s 
Executive Chief Clerk? Are you going to devise 
and enact an executive plan about Labor? Then 
do it. Or, in the name of the war, to which you 
profess such loyalty, pass the Overman bill and let 
me do it.” 

With the Overman bill we would have had a 
central labor-policy service on January gth. On 
that day the President sent his “ order” to the 
Secretary of Labor. But he did not have the money 
with which to make it an effective “ order.” The 
appropriations which could be used for such pur- 
poses were in the Purchasing Departments. The 
Purchasing Departments—War, Navy, Shipping, 
Aircraft—are able to maintain labor-policy serv- 
ices, legally, out of their appropriations for the 
buying of war-supplies. With the Overman bill 
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the President could have taken those labor-policy 
services and could have transferred them, in whole 
or in part, with all necessary money, to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. And we would now be three 
months on our way toward an experimental and 
therefore a true wisdom in the comprehensive na- 
tional management of Labor. 

Further, the Overman bill would enable us to 
revise our central labor-policy service instantly 
whenever the need of revision appeared. 

Suppose, for instance, that the Secretary of La- 
bor should turn out to be not quite the right man 
for managing such a service. Without the Over- 
man bill the President might have to say to him- 
self: “‘I know that he is not a success with this 
service. But he is a most valuable man to me in 
every other way. Therefore | cannot and will not 
ask for his resignation, and the service must go on 
as well as it can.’’ But with the Overman bill the 
President would not have to ask for the resignation 
of the Secretary of Labor. He could keep the 
Secretary of Labor for all his other duties and 
simply “ transfer ’’ the central labor-policy service 
to other hands. And if he did not “ transfer ”’ it, 
he would have no excuse. 

Again, suppose that the Secretary of Labor 
turned out to be a perfect Administrator of the Cen- 
tral Labor Policy Service but that we began to build 
up a real Central Department of Production, like 
the British Ministry of Munitions. The central 
labor-policy service would then belong, logically, 
by universal consent, to that Department. That 
Department might take its first rise within the War 
Department. Then the central labor-policy service 
would have to gothere. But the War Department, 
for any one of a large number of reasons, might 
cease to be the right place for a Central Depart- 
ment of Production. And the Central Department 
of Production might take its next rise in the War 
Industries Board. Then the central labor-policy 
service would have to go there. Does anybody 
think that Congress could ever keep up with such 
shifts? It would be always months behind. But 
with the Overman bill the President could “ trans- 
fer” the central labor-policy service, with every 
shift, instantly. And if he did not “ transfer ”’ it, 
he would have, again, no excuse. 

This is a bill for depriving the President of 
thousands of excuses and for imposing thousands of 
additional responsibilities upon him and his advis- 
ers for increased detailed speed in the fighting of 
the war. He has asked for it. He could give us no 
solider proof of his willingness to lead. He could 
give us no solider proof of his awakened interest 
in administration. People who say he is “ no ad- 
ministrator,” and stop there, do not go very far 
through his character. He is a man of tempera- 
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He is many men. He can conceive of him- 
self in any part. He writes himself into the most 
contrary parts. It brings him into inconsistency in 
speech. But it brings him into versatility in action. 
He is fluid. The Kaiser did not know how fluid. 
And no one doubts the voltage of that battery in 
his head. And if he should ever really imagine 
himself and fancy himself as the World’s Greatest 
Administrator, and ever really turn that battery on 
that task, he would give this country a terrible 
shock both of surprise and of sudden universal en- 
forced national speed. He would put us on our 
feet, on our toes. He could do it. The Overman 
bill most considerably sets him free to do it. Within 
efforts established by law by Congress, within chan- 
nels established by law by Congress, it sets him 
free to force us to speed and more speed and ever 
more speed. Both houses of Congress ring with 
cries for more speed. Why do they not ring with 
ayes for the Overman bill? 


ment. 


WILLIAM Harp. 


A New Social Science 


HE pronunciamento of the committee of the 

English Labor party says the war is consum- 
ing the peculiar social order in which it arose; that 
if it is not the end of civilization it is at least the 
end of an industrial civilization which the workers 
will not willingly resuscitate. Mr. Schwab, accord- 
ing to newspaper statements, has gone considerably 
further. He foresees a social renaissance in which 
the man without property, the workman who labors 
with his hands, is going to be the man who will 
dominate the world. I doubt if those who fear 
and dislike any serious change in the constitution 
of society could be better served than by the devel- 
opment of a lazy automatism which assumes that 
as a matter of course tremendous social changes, 
all tending to improve the condition of wage-earn- 
ers, are bound to occur after the war. If the 
change is left to either miscellaneous evolution or 
miscellaneous revolution to accomplish, the magi- 
cian will probably disappear at a critical moment 
and leave things much as before, plus increased 
unrest and disorder on one side and increased 
stringency of control on the other. The English 
manifesto is too wise to indulge in optimistic infan- 
tilisms. It recognizes that there is a job ahead 
which requires an extraordinary union of energy, 
emotional warmth and intellectual light. 

With respect to England, Mr. Hobson in his 
Democracy After the War has clearly set forth 
the coalition of forces which will prevent if it can 
a democratic reorganization of industrial society. 
This country will be in worse plight in many re- 
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spects. The employment problem with demobili- 
zation of soldiers and munition workers will be 
immense. ‘The pressure in any case for reduction 
of high wages will be great; already many employ- 
ers and large investors want an importation of 
Oriental labor and would publicly work for it if 
they thought there was any chance of success. The 
industrial dislocations effected by the war will affect 
labor rather than capital, because the effect of war 
is amalgamation of industries and integration of 
capital. This relatively fluid and impersonal char- 
acter will keep capital in the concentrated reser- 
voirs into which the war has gathered it. Powerful 
financial interests are largely in control of credit 
and hence of the value of money, and they will 
have under their management a huge accumulation 
of evidences of debt bought in conditions of 
expanding credit or cheap money. Through the 
contraction of credits which will follow the infla- 
tions of war they will be in a position to demand 
payment with an “honest dollar,’ that is, dear 
money. Up to the present there is little evidence 
in this country of any corresponding organized con- 
centration of power on the part of labor. Its 
centralization is hampered by a fixed habit of 
thinking and acting in terms of immediate wages 
and hours of labor instead of in terms of control 
of economic conditions. The public shows little 
signs of intervening to alter the guerilla warfare 
going on between employers and employed — of 
which every daily paper gives the evidence. At 
the best the problem of effective concentration of 
labor power has all the difficulties of a human prob- 
lem as against the mainly technical problem of 
solidifying financial power. In addition to these 
considerations, effective political action will meet 
an obstacle which does not exist in Great Britain. 
Our constitution will presumably be again in force 
after the war. To see the property-less man in 
the saddle under such conditions requires a pecu- 
liarly exuberant imagination. 

Set over against these difficulties and obstruc- 
tions there is as yet just one large accomplishment 
sure to become more salient with every month 
which the war continues: An awakened and altered 
sense for human affairs. Up to the present the 
advance is almost exclusively psychological and 
educational. Fixed beliefs have been shocked 
into disintegration. Complacent convictions which 
were thought to be based on reason have been 
pried loose and the rock of prejudice exposed. 
Imagination has got used to seeing “impossible” 
things done in a large way, and the achievement 
has rendered us docile, more receptive alike to the 
lessons of experience and to entertainment of 
strange ideas, of new possibilities. Certain factors 
in society, especially labor on one side and scientific 
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competency or intellectualized skill on the other, 
have been quickened by the strains of great social 
emergency to a sense of their pivotal place. Above 
all, it has been discovered that intelligence and 
training are available for the conduct of great 
public affairs in the public interest when occasion 
generates the will to employ them for that end. 
The feeling is subtly spreading that after such a 
demonstration of power in behalf of public con- 
cerns, only absence of effective desire, or the power 
of contrary desire to serve private interests, will 
permit the restoration of the older order. We 
have gained a presentiment that what the public 
wants there is the intelligence and skill to make 
good; that sinister wants rather than lack of capac- 
ity stand in the way. This education, this change 
in social psychology, is what has occurred. An 
altered state of imagination and desire will not 
of itself go far. But it is a condition without 
which other changes will not go anywhere. A 
changed outlook due to facing the world from 
another attitude is a precondition of a permanent 
invasion of new fields. A clarification of the out- 
look through definition of the altered attitude is 
itself a practical undertaking. It signifies some- 
thing to realize in just what respects the intellectual 
supports of reactionary conservatism have been 
weakened. To note that supposed “scientific” 
foundations are turning into a bundle of myths 
is to aid in defining what had to be done next. 
When the cheeks of the augurs so bulge that their 
speech ceases to be understandable, it is time for 
a new articulation. The exposed myth is that the 
existing social order is a product of natural laws 
which are expounded in a rational, a scientific, way 
in the traditional sciences of society. A “science”’ 
of any subject-matter implies a rational order in 
that subject-matter. The accepted social sciences 
do not, indeed, hold that any comprehensive 
directive intelligence is so much at the base of the 
existent social order as perforce to justify its being 
what it is. But political and legal science rest 
upon the assumption of certain general and fixed 
conceptions which in the main the present static 
order exemplifies. Economic science regards the 
dynamic order of society as the result of the cumu- 
lative intelligence of an indefinitely large number 
of beings, each devoting his own intelligence to 
the things to which it is peculiarly adapted, namely, 
the pursuit of interests which lie within personal 
control. The net result in the existent social order 
is supposed to be resolvable into an immense assem- 
blage of minute and wonderfully interwoven acts 
of intelligent adaptation. While sociology. has 
been uneasy under the domination of these sciences, 
it has largely devoted itself to discovering other 
“laws,” especially those of evolution, which deter- 
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mine society to be what it is and in so far justify 
it, or which at least throw the burden of change 
upon the future workings of evolution, that Provi- 
dence of the modern enlightened man, piously 
credulous in spite of all his professed scepticisms. 

If the war has revealed that our existing social 
situation is in effect the result of the convergence 
of a large number of independently generated his. 
toric incidents, it has shown that our ordinary 
rationalizing and justifying ideas constitute an 
essential mythology in their attributions of phe. 
nomena to basic principles and intelligently directed 
forces. When it is seen that intelligence has for 
the most part been confined to working within 
the sphere of these various incidental happenings 
to glean from each some local usufruct, it becomes 
apparent that the net result is something irrational, 
something unplanned and unintended, in short a 
historic accident. And in turn it appears that any 
science which pretends to be more than a descrip- 
tion ef the particular forces which are at work and 
a descriptive tracing of the particular consequences 
which they produce, which pretends to discover 
basic principles to which social things conform, 
and inherent laws which “ explain” them, is, | 
repeat, sheer mythology. This is the negative side 
of the education enforced by the war. The need 
of radical modification of aims and methods in 
the face of a serious social crisis, which makes clear 
the extent to which the present order rests upon 
habit, intrigue, private deflections of social forces 
to personal uses, love of barbaric luxury and dis- 
play, secret business and secret diplomacy, reveals 
how little affairs have been effects of intelligent de- 
sire and direction. In so doing, they give a blow in 
the end certain to be fatal to the “sciences” which 
assume intelligence and rational law in their expla- 
nations and systematizations. One may doubt 
whether William James foresaw how soon events 
would confirm his presentiment that a substitution 
of pragmatic experimentalism for the reign of 
rationalistic sciences involves an “alteration in the 
seat of authority.” 

The exigencies have shown that intelligence 
exists as an operative power. It has revealed the 
capacity of organized intelligence to take hold of 
affairs and direct the movement of massed details. 
The response of affairs has proved them amenable 
to such management. A centralized intellectual 
policy has been demonstrated to be feasible as 
well as imperatively needed. Empirical descrip- 
tion of forces is not, then, the whole of the social 
science which should replace our rationalized 
mythology. What is required is large working 
hypotheses concerning the uses to which these 
forces are to be put. Legislation, administration 
and education must be regarded as having the role 
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of an experimentation which tests and perfects 
ideas rather than as a program which merely exe- 
cutes them. There is, of course, an immense 
amount of empirical subject-matter contained 
within the confines of existing social sciences. The 
only trouble is that has been “framed up” and 
betrayed by its mythical and apologetic setting. 
When released from this context it is available for 
defining present tendencies and obstacles, and hence 
is relevant to the development of plans of social 
reordering and a technique of social control. 
Only by becoming instruments of projected action 
and responsible to consequences effected by action 
can the social sciences escape from archaic theo- 
logical designs and from methods framed on the 
model of a mathematical rationalism which is 
extinct outside of morals and politics. 


The social situation creates a demand for such 
a science if the intelligence to be brought to bear 
on social reconstruction is not to be lamed and 
confused. A happy presentiment is displayed in 
the fact that the English Labor programme termi- 
nates with a demand for science and yet more sci- 
ence, and in the fact that the hand worker and 
brain worker are everywhere coupled. But the 
outcome will be as happy as the instinct only if it be 
acknowledged that a new social order cannot be 
built with the help of a science inherited from an 
old social order. ‘The war ought to give a final 
blow to that myth still current in Marxian circles 
that a new era will be ushered in by the breakdown 
of the present regime of capitalism due to the 
completed evolution of the latter, a breakdown in 
which it remains only for the proletariat to step 
in and take complete possession. The doctrine 
smacks, of course, of the Hegelian dialectic of 
opposites. But that is only its formal aspect. Its 
subject-matter is the belief in a catastrophe, an end 
of the world, to be followed by a millennial period. 
This recurrent doctrine always testifies to the 
existence of a desire which is not capable of 
translation into specific means and ends through 
intelligent action. Its adoption into “ scientific 
socialism ’’ is merely a confession of the absence 
of science, of the absence of that spirit of pro- 
jecting, reasoning and experimenting in terms of 
detail which is the mark of every science that has 
achieved itself. The war has shown, I repeai 
that it takes detailed intelligence, not mere desire, 
however praiseworthy, to manage society in an 
emergency. It has thereby cleared the way for 
a science of ideas in action which will trust not to 
negative forces, to bankruptcy, to bring about what 
is desired, but to positive energy, to intellectual 
competency, to competency of inquiry, discussion, 
reflection and invention organized to take effect in 
action in directing affairs. The result will not be 
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sudden and millennial. But it will be steady; and, 

as in all experimental science, a mistake will be a 

source of enlightenment and not a cause of reaction. 
JoHN Dewey. 


Debussy 


LAU DE-ACHILLE DEBUSSY, musicien de 
France, so he set himself down, in a mood 
of gallant defiance, on the title page of one of his 
war time compositions, and the description is exact. 
This musician is French in his love of this world, 
in his readiness to be hypnotized by its rhythm, in 
his allegiance to and dependence on the art of 
words. All the limitation which his patriotic phrase 
implies is found in his music, and all the economy, 
elegance and fastidiousness. 

Look at the Pianoforte titles he chooses, and at 
their implications—V oiles, La Cathédrale engloutie, 
La fille aux cheveux de lin, Le vent dans la plaine, 
Poissons d’or, Et la lune descend sur le temple qui 
fut. Look at what else there is besides fancy in 
calling a piece of music Général Lavine—eccentric, 
or Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum, or Hommage a 
S. Pickwick, Esq., P.P.M.P.C. Even as after- 
thoughts, even when they appear in brackets at the 
end of a composition, as if by way of attenuation, 
these names are signs of his unwillingness to trust 
himself altogether to the unsubstantial element of 
music, of the uneasiness he feels unless he is swim- 
ming with one foot on the bottom, reassured and 
supported by contact with another art. Loving 
the speech of France, and inspired by it, Debussy 
seems reluctant to venture without its aid beyond 
his depth. 

Not less characteristic of French musicians is 
their geographical turn of mind, that liking for for- 
eign places and exotic life, of which the extreme 
example is Saint-Saéns, who is always making the 
sounds of all nations. Debussy is not so wide a 
traveller, but he does spend an evening in Granada, 
he does take us to Iberia, to the tomb of the 
naiads, to the special heaven where Rossetti’s 
Blessed Damozel was lonely. From a visit to the 
Javanese Village, at some Paris exposition, he 
comes away with the idea of a village all of bells, 
of Chinese pagodas with bells of all sizes tinkling 
all the time, and the result is Pagodes, which is 
melodious without being melody. Nor did bells 
have to be foreign in order to take his imagina- 
tion captive, as his Cloches a travers les feuilles is 
enough to prove. Unique, a thing that nobody else 
has done so vividly, what is it but a landscape 
sounding, a vocal landscape of parish bells? 

This world, to whose sounds he often reacted 
almost mechanically, reproducing them whenever 
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they are called by name in his text, making a harp 
sound when his author says harp, this actual world 
was a “ great good place” in Debussy’s ears, and 
also to his eyes. He loved its gardens in the rain, the 
dancing of its snow, the reflections in its waters, he 
loved not only to listen to but to look at the wind 
on the plains, he found this world not only good 
but good enough. That is why his music is so 
mundane, pantheistic, why it does not aspire, does 
not reach upward as Bach’s does toward another 
world, has none of that spiritual quality one finds 
in the work of all the greatest composers, however 
different, in Mozart as well as in Bach, and finds 
too in folk songs, especially in those of northern 
lands. And this world repaid Debussy’s filial love 
of it. The French are supreme artists in the trans- 
lation of visible beauty into music, and none is fuller 
than Debussy’s of this beauty. 

If you contrast him with the greatest Germans, 
whose music is aspiring, spiritual, unrelated to this 
world, lighter than this world’s air, you notice not 
only his pantheism but also the degree to which, 
because of that nervous makeup characteristic of 
French artists, he has more pulse than mere love of 
sound. The greatest men have both in almost the 
same degree. They are masters, not victims, 
of rhythm. They know how to give sections of 
it or multiples, or to command a silence which is 
ringing with it. The French are so much at the 
mercy of rhythm that having set themselves to a 
canter they cannot stop until they get to the stable 


door. 

What a different impression is left by contrast- 
ting Debussy with contemporary Germans, those 
moderns who partake of his interest in tone color, 
but who are still so full of the egoism of the ro- 
mantic school, still so bent on turning themselves 
inside out, that the total effect they make is that 
of vulgarity. The human revelation is too vivid; 
their music has a personal odor. Compared with 
these Germans of today, and also absolutely, with- 
out comparison, modern French music leaves an im- 
pression of impersonality. When the composer is 
an exaggerator everything is pared down to the 
quick, you get a manicured art, disturbingly cut and 
filed. But when the composer is Debussy what de- 
light you take in his economy, in the absence of 
surplusage. Endless time he often spent, fourteen 
vears or so over Pelleas et Mélisande, his one opera, 
that most perfect marriage of words and music, 
where he treated Maeterlinck’s text as a mould 
into which he poured musical sound. And the time 
was not too long. He left no soft spots in his 
work, no places of loose texture, no trace of that 
everyday facility which his choiceness disdained. 
Take up anything of Debussy’s and shake it, and 
nothing will drop out. Like the true artist he 
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abhors waste, and no note of his is dispensable, each 
is structural and bears weight. What distinction 
in a selecting will that goes its accurate way to ends 
so chosen ! 

Debussy was born into a world where for two 
centuries music had been built on the diatonic scale, 
and while this is still his chief dependence, he and 
his school use other scales so generously that their 
manner of writing may be called modal. What 
gives this its special individuality, however, is their 
use of the whole tone scale, a succession of equi- 
distant notes, any one of which may be the point 
of departure, or key-note. This scale, like a circle, 
is featureless. The triads formed on each of its 
tones are uniform, and consist of a major third 
and an augmented fifth, a limited vocabulary but 
useful in producing effects of tone-color. Not for 
nothing was Debussy first of all a pianist, who 
continued to look at everything from that stand- 
point, for his instrument is unique, with its rich 
fundamental and sympathetic vibrations from 
which shoot multitudinous resultant overtones, a 
harmonic aurora. Better than any other instru- 
ment it lends itself by means of the damper pedal 
and skilful finger-touch to that mixing of sounds 
by which Debussy has attained a color, an atmos- 
phere, a mist of sound altogether his. <A true 
modern, a true impressionist, he has used 
tone-color to soften and to dim the oldtime 
silhouette. 

As new as anything can be is the use to which 
Debussy and his disciples have put dissonance. 
According to the school-man a dissonant harmony 
calls for resolution: it is like the compelling 
verb. But Debussy and his kind use consecutive 
seconds and sevenths not as a part of harmonic 
procedure, but as a mere effect of color. Many 
a sour chord, many a smudged melodic line has dis- 
tressed and charmed us. 

Andre Gide has recorded in Nouveaux Prétextes 
his distrust of any artist whose art gives up all its 
secrets to the first cui, on his first visit. Such has 
not been the face of Debussy’s. One’s earliest im- 
pression ef his music was lack of sequence, lack of 
unity, .naos, loose beads. One heard him again 
and «gain, unable at first to find the string for all 
these beads, but there it is and was, you have hold 
ef it at last, as soon as you realize how his very 
clever use of the organpoint, a fixed tone in any 
part of the compass, and common to all the varying 
harmony, holds everything together and gives unity 
to the mass. 

The music I love best happens also to be the 
music I think the greatest. Best of all I love the 
classical period at its height before the French 
revolution, the high purity that went with abstract- 
ness and beauty of line. But one may agree with 
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me, one may feel this, and yet feel also how a con- 
servative is broadened by the experience of this new 
French manner, an experience dificult enough when 
the manner was quite new, but when once the 
difficulty is conquered so repaying and rewarding 
and enriching. In this new manner Debussy was 
the kind of master we must allow any man to be 
who does exactly what he sets out to do and who 
convinces his public. The fact that he didn’t set 
out to do more—well, that is his own affair. Nor 
is it true that Debussy did no more than he exactly 
intended. He and his followers have emancipated 
music from the school of romantic egoism. They 
have brought back objective art through the 
medium of tone-color. They have caused an evolu- 
tion in the language of music, have prepared a new 
technique for the great man when he comes. 
PETER WARREN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
“Give Us Good Answer” 


[We print below a letter from two Japanese, on the 
Pacific Coast, to their employer. } 


We are so sorry to trouble you that we compelled to 
present a petition to you. 

We would like you raise our wages ten per cent more 
than present. 

There is a reason about it. Please let me explain. Our 
job has so much responsibility on us, yet wages is compara- 
tively cheap and it quite unable to leave eyes even a short 
time. The sound jars on our nerves so much we feel 
getting so weak day by day. 

A man cannot help being partial their own avarice for 
the money. Of course, we are trying our best on job but 
we are uncomfortable about wages all the time. This 
might give rise a shortage of efficiency. 

Please think our request with your merciful heart and 
give us good answer. 

If you would grant our request we should be great 
oblige to it. 

Yours very obedient, 
(Signed ) 








Revolting Contortions of Russia 


HILE I am fully in sympathy with your conviction 

that history has taught the necessity of patience in 
the contemplation of the storms and inconsistencies follow- 
ing all revolutions, I cannot but find your impatience 
against the world’s impatience at the present leadership of 
the Russian Revolution or rather Revolutions as the one 
unaccountably unjust and unenlightened thing I have found 
in the New Republic. I cannot agree that the Russian 
revolutionary democracy has received “ maltreatment” at 
the hands of the “ great majority of French, English and 
American commentators,” till it wore out all patience by 
the vacillating, cruel, and mad policy of its leaders, which 
has not only endangered and discredited its own hopes of 
social democracy, for the time being, but those of the whole 
world in so far as they are at all similar. It does not seem 
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to me just on your part that all leniency and trust should 
be displayed to the wholesale slaughter of innocents 
authorized by the Bolsheviki and the miserable vacillation 
they have displayed in regard to the German invasion and 
that no sympathy or understanding on your part should be 
expressed for what seems to me a very moderate outcry 
against it on the part of the Allied public opinion. I sup- 
pose no great political movement in the world’s history was 
ever received with such universal joy and thankfulness as 
the original Russian Revolution. Considering the depth 
of disappointment which has followed its subsequent course 
taken in conjunction with the terrible common danger con- 
fronting the democracy of the world, the consternation at 
the present revolting contortions of the Russian Govern- 
ment is not to be wondered at. The wonder is the more or 
less humorous indulgence which the ordinary rank and file 
of civilians everywhere is still willing to accord them. It 
seems to me one of the most promising signs of the times. 
A Constant READER. 


New York City. 


Do Your “ All’’ Not Your “ Bit”’ 


IR: This morning I got up and read the paper. The 

front page was filled mostly with war news. It looks 
as if the Germans had commenced their spring offensive 
with a big attack on the Cambrai sector. The English 
admit losses. From the British admiralty office, comes 
the report that has hithertofore been withheld—the state- 
ment that the submarines are sinking ships twice as fast as 
we can build them. ‘These German successes appal and 
depress me, and I ask myself again and again, “ What can 
I do to help?” 

I am a girl, twenty-one years old. Last June I gradu- 
ated from college. There must be hundreds of others like 
me. This year, because I did not want to teach—the only 
thing that I am at all trained to do, I stayed at home. I 
have really tried to “do my bit,” but I have become con- 
vinced that, as a French officer said, “‘ we must do our all; 
our ‘ bit’ is not enough.” What have I done? There are 
five in our family younger than I am. I have made beds, 
and have swept and dusted. I have taken the children to 
the dentist’s and the baby for walks. I have done the 
marketing and have abstained frora eating meat and wheat. 
I have gone to the Red Cross rooms two or three times a 
week to make bandages, and have knitted in my spare 
moments. I have helped with Red Cross benefits, and have 
diligently studied French. All this has kept me busy. 
Isn’t there something more important that I could be 
doing? I am possessed of at least average intelligence, a 
good education and splendid health. Isn’t there something 
I can do to help in a bigger way? If I had been a boy 
there would have been no question. No one is dependent 
on me; I am tied down by no obligations. I would have 
enlisted as my cousin, three months my senior, did, and 
I would have worried no more about where my duty lay. 
It isn’t that I don’t realize fully the importance of food 
conservation, and of helping the Red Cross, and of assist- 
ing with the housework. I do. But that can all be done 
by women who are already occupied with other things, 
families, and jobs, and careers. It is more or less incidental 
to their day’s work. Isn’t there some place where I, and 
the others like me, could be of more use than we are now? 
Isn’t there some way that we can do our “ all” instead of 
our “bit”? I want to help and I don’t know how. 

Vircinia Dixon. 


Missoula, Montana. 
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After the Play 


AVE you ever been jaded? Certainly not. No self- 
respecting person has ever been too bored to be alone, 
too selfish to seek company, too weary to seek culture. No 
self-respecting person has ever felt that the world was 
his oyster, and the oyster-opener lost. But in New York 
in springtime, alone, the moon foolishly full, the city 
emptily noisy, you may have wandered out to be enter- 
tained, in that condition of uninventiveness for which we 
so justly blame statesmen; and you may have bought your- 
self a dollar ticket at a Keith vaudeville theatre, a dis- 
pirited human outcast. You do not expect to enjoy your- 
self. You look forward to a dismal evening. But there 
is a black gulf of boredom and it yawns barbarously to 
be bridged. 

There is one seat left on the extreme right. You are 
sold that seat. You lean wearily on your arm-rest. Your 
neighbor leans on the same arm-rest. You hate your 
neighbor and retire ten miles behind your frontier. The 
orchestra three rows away clatters an opening salutation. 
You prepare to be bored. 

But you do not prepare sufficiently for the powerful 
weight of boredom that is decreed. A Jewish youth 
saunters on to the stage in front of the garden-curtain. 
He is a songster, a nonchalant songster whose God-given 
instrument is his nose. He is slight of figure, thin-fea- 
tured, pigeon-chested, but he produces barbed-wire sounds 
with practically no effort, he learned to vocalize on the 
Bronx subway, to penetrate stone and steel. This youth 
is in evening clothes and completely pomaded. The only 
sign of temperament is his sliding eyebrow. He sings John 
McCormack’s sentimental song, I Hear You Calling Me, 
with his chin on his chest, as if the call were a reproof 
hopelessly unwarranted. There is no more sentiment in 
his tone than in the tone of an adding machine. He has 
a partner in this tearn-play of melody, another youth. 
This youth sings falsetto in imitation of Tetrazzini. He 
is a Jew, pock-marked, under-sized, bow-legged, with a 
face that vaguely suggests Punchinello. He too is in 
evening clothes, but the cruelty of a hair-cut that quaran- 
tined his ears gives one an impression of an unfinished 
product. His singing is persistent, strenuous and harsh. 

Something malignant seizes on these singers and gloats 
over their imperfection. Poor ill-equipped entertainers, 
children of rags and rag-time, it will be a miracle if they 
ever reach the Broadway stage—alive. 

They are followed by two song-and-dancers, Mimi and 
Fifi, dancers of an unknown and probably remote century 
and not badly preserved. Each is blonde, with a shock of 
curls. Each has a receding chin, and a gummy smile. 
They smile continuously while they move vigorously and 
ungracefully in unison, dressed as goslings; or they smile 
separately in separate turns as ballet-girl and vocal sprite. 
No one could say that they were not willing laborers in 
the vineyard. They labor mightily. One could only wish 
that they were among the laborers who had been called 
at the eleventh hour. 

Something malignant seizes on these dancers and gloats 
over their imperfection. Poor mechanical toys, step-chil- 
dren of grace and comeliness, one wonders by what trick 
of destiny those laborious limbs had to tread the theatrical 
instead of the household boards. 

Mimi and Fifi retire profusely and are succeeded by a 
hee-haw team that is amusing. A country postmaster and 
a chorus-girl, a little light patter, a song. The girl of 
this team is rhythmic but disappears abruptly, and the act 
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flattens out. In a moment she slides back, however, the 
postmaster’s fool daughter carrying a black cat. She has 
somewhat outgrown her childish pink gingham dress. 
The humor of this mai‘en is extraordinarily primitive. 
She flings her legs here and there in an abandon of village 
embarrassment, she snuffies and hee-haws and wriggles, 
but out of her vulgarity (with one barbarous gesture 
kindly unmentioned) a considerable amusement is gener- 
ated, and when she begins to dance with rapid and accen- 
tuated rhythm she quickens the pulse of the evening. Her 
last hee-haw is remembered regretfully, especially when 
her successors are implanted. 

Here Are Ladies, if you like, the fattest lady and the 
thinnest lady in vaudeville, with a stream of personal 
banter as the excuse for their appearance. The thin lady 
sings. A note of beauty, for a moment, steals ashamedly 
into her voice, but is soon a fugitive, too lonely to remain. 
The fat lady returns, dressed as Buster Brown, and chants 
of her fatness until the melodious skeleton has time to 
change to tights. Then, a leg show, piano legs competing 
with console legs. The humor of deformity, on the level 
of the Australian Bushman. 

Dejection hounds the refugee who sought Keith’s vaude- 
ville. The pit of boredom is black. But there is a change 
on the stage, a grand piano stands in a pleasant room, and 
a young woman enters, wearing a handsome blue-green 
dress, with a silk turban and a shawl with fine-striped 
edges. A young man in a brown street suit is with her, 
and they begin to chaff because she chooses to start the 
party by sitting on the floor. 

It is the tone of her speaking voice, I think, that is 
first of all arresting, and then the camaraderie of her 
smile, and then the beauty of her gesture and her dress. 
A personality! The presence of art is tangible, the 
audience is unified, the air intense. And she has only 
come on. 

What does she do? Her chatter with the man is trivial, 
almost insipid, but she intends to sing, and is singing, after 
an easy transition, the ballad of a penitent Negro. Here 
is the quintessence of impersonation, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, a sway of the torso, a lilt of the head. It is 
the art of Nora Bayes that with these touches she can sing 
her deep way into the core of a character, a character full 
of color and the gay feeling that both personifies and is 
amused. She carries back to her comedy with Irving 
Fisher. His role is a sentimentality that she continually 
rags. Her forte is a rough laughing common sense—some- 
thing of the bad boy in it, something of the dangerous 
woman, something of the natural girl. Sound intelligence 
and vigorous judgment have coped with a rich vulgarity 
and tempered it. There is taste, a thorough artist’s taste, 
in every spacing and movement of her act, in her deep 
bell-like tone. 

And she, too, is Jewish. Like the scrawny youths at 
the commencement, she sings for a living, as clearly a star 
as they are mud-carp, as clearly an artist as they are rou- 
tineers. She makes a patriotic appeal, a liberty loan ap- 
peal, and her voltage gives it illumination, it tears 
potent meaning out of hackneyed doggerel words, it 
flings a line of defense into Keith’s vaudeville theatre, 
and heartens the civilian to hold that precious line. Could 
art go farther than to make this thrilling? A vitality so 
free, so perfectly commanded, has a comradeship with 
something besides Mimi and Fifi, or the fattest and the 
thinnest ladies. The gulf of boredom is bridged by grace 
of Nora Bayes. 


April 6, 1918 


F. H. 
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Books and Things 


MONG my books I have just come across a mutilated 

volume of plays—an act and a half of Man Marks 
the Earth, and a nearly complete last act of Room at the 
Top. I seem to remember buying the book, five or six 
years ago, at a second hand shop, and putting it on an 
unfrequented shelf. The title page is missing. No 
printer's name appears anywhere, but from internal evi- 
dence I put the author down as American. I quote a few 
scenes from the first act of Man Marks the Earth, in the 
hope that somebody will tell me who wrote it. My curios- 
ity is not acute, yet I should rather like to know whether 
my guess is correct as to the date of the play, which I 
assign to the nineties of the last century. 


The scene shows a two storey room in a New York 
apartment house. It is after dinner. The men have not 
yet come in. The hostess, a young woman called Penda 
Beeching—wasn’t Penda, by the way, the name of an early 
king of Britain?—is sitting with her mother, who seems 
to have taken an Englishman for her second husband, and 
with two friends, May Wheatley, conventionally conven- 
tional and rather prim, and Mrs. Arden, very low-necked 
and preternaturally calm. 


May is surprised to hear that Mrs. Arden, who has seven 
children, wants more. 

Lady Merriam: Why should you be surprised, my 
dear? One has only to look at Beatrice Arden. An excess 
of temperament, decidedly an excess of temperament. Of 
course she will continue to have children. Where there’s 
so much fire there must be some smoke. 

May, frankly disgusted: Upon my word, Lady Mer- 
riam! 

Penda, bending affectionately toward her mother: 
You're feeling very fit tonight, aren’t you, mamma? 

Lady Merriam: Dear me, I suppose what I said was 
clever. All my life I’ve lived in terror of bright old ladies 
and now I am a bright old lady. It’s most annoying. 

Mrs. Arden, a little wistfulness showing through her 
almost opaque serenity: I wish my husband could hear 
you, Lady Merriam. He always says I’m a bit of an ice- 
berg. 

Penda: Not an iceberg, Beatrice. Only one-ninth of 
an iceberg shows. 

Mrs. Arden, after a moment’s thought, simply: I’m 
glad you like my dress. 


Nothing much happens in the first act. Lady Merriam 
says to Penda, of her husband: “‘ That reminds me, my 
dear. Beeching’s manners have improved since my last visit 
to New York. But still I wonder who he could have 
known before he knew us.” Later, when the men have 
come in, and are talking of a Swiss peak some of them 
intend to climb in the summer, Beeching says of moun- 
taineering, with what the playwright calls devastating 
oratory: “ No doubt the danger attracts minds of a cer- 
tain stamp. Personally, I have never undergone the fasci- 
nation of danger, although I am in no sense of the word a 
timid man. I neither court danger nor shun it. And, 
after all, there is danger everywhere. Under the polished 
surface of modern life there is still the wild beast in each 
of us, capable of being deadly to his mates.” Beeching’s 
pompous silliness points to a husband-wife-lover play, yet 
lam not sure. One of the men, May Wheatley’s brother, 
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unmarried, does make a mild brand of love to Penda, when 
she and he are alone, but she more or less laughs at him: 


Wheatley: Don’t laugh, Penda. You make me feel 
that you don’t really care two straws. 

Penda: Not half a straw, Lewis. No—listen. I like 
you very much. But not “too well,” as you call it. Not 
in that way at all. 

Wheatley: You’ve made that clear enough. As clear 
as your eyes. 

Penda: And I’ve a piece of advice to give you—from 
an old friend to an old friend. If ever you care about a 
woman—really care, I mean—either keep the fact to your- 
self, whether she’s married or not, or else say so straight 
out. Don’t go about, as you've been doing the past few 
weeks, letting her know in little treacherous ways. 

Wheatley, deeply hurt: Treacherous? I don’t much 
like that. 

Penda: Well, what else would you call it? 

Wheatley: You make me feel all kinds of an ass. 

Penda: And that’s often a tonic feeling, isn’t it? Any- 
how, more bracing than the way you've been making me 
feel, lately. For although I’ve not thought much about 
your behavior—I’ve been fearfully busy—yet it has given 
me a curious self-consciousness, so that being with you isn’t 
so pleasant as it used to be. 

Wheatley, gratified: So it was pleasant? Really? 

Penda: Yes, yes, of course. But lately you’ve made me 
feel as if—well, as if the air about me were heavy, languid, 
enervating, tropical. So much so that at one time, if you 
had come to me and said “I love you ”—like that, you 
know, frankly, stupidly—I should have welcomed the 
words like a breath of the north in the south. 

Wheatley: But how could I say it before I knew how 
you felt? And I'd say it like a shot now, if you only cared. 

Penda: Oh, now! It doesn’t matter what you say now. 

Wheatley: You really care as little as all that? 

Penda: That’s not the reason. It’s merely that I’ve 
found the key to your behavior. It’s your confidence, your 
absolute confidence that no matter what you said to me you 
would still be safely talking to the wrong woman. 

Wheatley: The wrong woman, Penda? The woman 
I’ve loved so long across the seas? 

Penda: Well, a woman whose indifference you could 
rely on, if you like that better. You see, I had a sudden 
vision of you, Lewis, I saw you talking in the same strain 
to a woman who loved you, and who was unwise enough 
to believe you meant all you implied. And when you found 
out what you were in for—when you made the shocking 
discovery that she was the all-or-nothing sort, with all her 
hopes on all—well, you got a nasty jar, Lewis. I could 
see you pull your moustache, the way you're doing now, 
and I could perfectly hear you say, “H’m! That's 
damned awkward.” 


After a scene between Penda, her husband and her 
mother, a scene in which we learn that Penda wants a 
divorce, that he is dead against it, Penda and Beeching are 
left alone, and the act ends in unexpected and irrelevant 
violence, which I won’t go into. The impression left, as I 
said before, is of an author who wrote in the nineties, when 
lively old ladies trying to shock us were in fashion, and 
who touched his manuscript up, who put in words like 
“ uplift,” several years later. Some day I hope to learn 
whether I have guessed right, and whether anybody else 
ever heard of these plays. 

P. L. 
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Out of a Bygone Age 


Diplomatic Days, by Edith O’Shaughnessy. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


F you pick up two books on the same subject, one 

written just before the French Revolution, the other 
after 1795, you are pretty sure to be impressed by a subtly 
pervading difference, as if the books had sprung from 
fundamentally different civilizations, I am not speaking 
of books dealing with history or political science, whose 
subject matter would account for the change, but of books 
on such subjects as music, belles lettres, or natural history, 
upon which the enthusiasms and agonies of the Revolution 
could have had no direct bearing. After the Revolution 
there was a new tone in men’s thinking. Perhaps it was 
because they were less disposed to take anything for granted. 
Old values had been challenged, and even men who 
regarded those values as unshaken felt the necessity of 
offering a formal defense of them. Is a similar change 
silently working its way over the thought of today? Some- 
times one gets an inkling that this is the case. ‘These 
letters of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s, for example, written 
between May, 1911, and October, 1912—what is it that 
makes them sound like a voice from the dim past? 

Mexico, to be sure, is still the same land of wonder 
and beauty and passion; why should an obscure change in 
world thinking alter the values in Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
beautiful pictures? Will any political change in the world 
abate the enthusjasm with which one first beholds “ the 
two great volcanoes, high, rose-colored, serene, ineffably 
beautiful against the sky, still a pale tint of bleu de nuit?” 
And will any age fail to respond to scenes like the fol- 
lowing? 

“The lakes were yellowish silver mirrors, the eternal 
hills swam in their strange translucence, the great vol- 
canoes pierced a lovely sky; all quite relatable, except 
just what it is that pulls your soul out of you as you look 
upon the deathless beauty and think of the dark, restless, 
passionate races whose heritage it is. As we turned to 
descend the old stone way, the shining city afar was as if 
suddenly dipped in purple, but the sky above was of pure 
and delicate tints, lemon, saffron, and pale pink. We drove 
silently home in a many colored twilight.” 

Mexico has never been so gorgeously painted in words; 
one is tempted to quote indefinitely. But what we are 
now trying to puzzle out is why even the author’s land- 
scapes date themselves as of an earlier era. Perhaps there 
is a clue in this: “ There was an immense exhilaration 
in the fitting of the mind to such a remote and gorgeous 
horizon, and suddenly I found it did not matter if it were 
peopled or not.” To the diplomatic mind of other years, 
the population was a more or less negligible encumbrance 
that went with the land. “In the tropics the white man 
is king, be he Yankee, Spaniard or Northman, and it is part 
of the lure. The abundances of Mother Earth are for 
his harvesting; a strange native race seems there to do him 
honor, render him service, asking only in return enough 
of the abundance to keep soul in body for the allotted 
span. Exploiters, some would call them; but it seems to 
me they gather up all this vague splendor, this endless 
abundance, with benefits to the greater number.” And 
just one more quotation to clench the point: “ But now, 
with disorders menacing huge foreign interests a new 
element of discord and complication comes in. As the 
generations renew themselves with certainty and prompt- 
ness, in the end the blow to things industrial is the most 
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serious ; and don’t think me heartless for stating this simple, 
cruel truth.” 

Men and women massacred do not count for much, but 
alas for the railways torn up, the mines sealed, the oil wells 
set ablaze! There used to be such a point of view. It 
would not greatly interest us if it had been the point of 
view of an individual, but it was that of a caste, the inter- 
national diplomatic corps of an age which had never 
thought of democratizing this fraction of its life. It was 
the point of view of Americans as well as of British, 
Germans, Japanese. Did this greatly matter? We must 
bear in mind that the diplomatic corps at Mexico City 
represented in Mexico international public opinion. And 
Mexican events could not move wholly without regard to 
the public opinion of the world. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy arrived in Mexico City near the 
time when the Diaz régime gave way to that of Madero; 
and her volume reflects the opinion of the diplomatic corps 
almost up to the Huerta revolution. There was naturally 
great regret over the fall of Diaz. The memory of Diaz 
transmitted by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy is that of a strong 
man, upright, intelligent, who gave Mexico order and 
prosperity, and encouraged taste and culture. Her atti- 
tude toward Madero is at first one of open minded 
curiosity. He struck her as a type apart, not specially 
Mexican, such a type as appears rarely in history. She 
noted the illumination of his plain, indefinite features, “ he 
seemed scarcely to be walking with the sons of men.” He 
had been dubbed the Apostle, and Mrs. O'Shaughnessy 
was apparently not absolutely certain that the title might 
not have mystic significance. This, however, was an 
individual variation of opinion. It is worth noting that 
while Mrs. O’Shaughnessy was thus groping for the 
essence of the man, her husband, our efficient secretary of 
the legation, was trying to get Madero as presumptive 
presidential successor to commit himself to the settlement 
of some rather exorbitant American claims for injuries 
inflicted in border affrays. Mr. O'Shaughnessy was not 
very successful in this, and apparently formed an unfavor- 
able opinion of Madero in consequence. 

As time passed diplomatic opinion set steadily against 
Madero. He was “wrapped about with illusions and 
dreams.” “ His glance was more than usually introverted 
and speculative, his unacquisitive hands were behind his 
back; but can Mexico be governed by a well disposed 
President from Chapultepec terrace?” So the author 
writes on March 7. On April 26 she writes, “ That 
dreamy face of his makes me think of the schoolboy’s 
definition of an abstract noun, ‘something you can’t see, 
and those hands, with their soft and kindly gestures, are so 
unfitted for grappling with this special Leviathan—and 
consequences are pitiless. Alas for the peu de politique 
et beaucoup d’administration of Diaz.” On May 5 she 
notes that the “ Apostle” is beginning to feel the need 
of armed forces at his back; “ appeals to virtue are not 
proving more sufficient for government here than they 
would be elsewhere.” On May 7 she sets forth that “ all 
business enterprises are deadlocked, and many dark, as 
well as light complexioned ones, having things to put 
through, doubtless long for intervention.” And on Sep- 
tember 16 she reports the caustic remark of the French 
ambassador, “Il veut gouverner avec des vivas.” Diplo- 
matic opinion had tried Madero and had found him utterly 
wanting. It had also reflected upon the merits of possible 
successors, De la Barra, man of the world, Lascurain, 
shrewd and energetic, Huerta, muy hombre. It had spec- 
ulated upon the possibility that Madero might be removed 
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by violence and had unconsciously condoned such action 
in advance. 

Madero had been judged by the ruling class standards 
that dominated the diplomatic world before the war. By 
these standards he had been condemned, outlawed. 
Approval had been assured in advance for his removal from 
office by whatever methods were customary in the twilight 
zone of nascent nations, where the gulf between ruling 
class and democracy seems an abyss. Was the shrewd, 
ambitious old Indian Huerta unconscious of the trend of 
diplomatic opinion? And would he have undertaken his 
desperate enterprise if he had not derived therefrom a 
certain moral backing? Crimes of ambition, let us 
remember, are rarely committed without the sancticn of 
some kind of morality. Ruling class morality urged the 
forcible removal of Madero; democratic morality forbade 
it. Which was the more authentic? Huerta governed 
himself by the ruling class morality and made himself 
personally responsible for a deed to which he was impelled 
by the unconscious forces emanating from a system, essen- 
tially international. If the diplomats had been a little 
less convinced of the validity of their “ strong man” ideal, 
a little more patient with democratic enthusiasm, the 
recent history of Mexico might have been quite different. 
They meant to be impartial, but the tradition prevailing 
among diplomats before the war forced them to an atti- 
tude of thumbs down. 

And while silent forces were relentlessly drawing 
Madero toward his doom, life went on very pleasantly in 
the diplomatic corps. There were gorgeous dinners and 
charming teas, delightful excursions into the country, much 
collecting of antiques and strange old coins. Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy recounts it all with inimitable charm. It 
is a type of life now strangely archaic that she depicts; 
but her art, like the delicate art of the ancien régime of 
France, remains worth while for its intrinsic beauty. 

ALVIN JOHNSON. 


New York 


A Loiterer in New York, by Helen W. Henderson. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. $4. 


New York of To-day, by Henry Collins Brown. New 
York: Old Colony Press. 
The Book of New York, by Robert Shackleton. Phila- 


delphia: Penn Publishing Co. 


OOKS about New York seem to be written more or 
less according to formula. The height of the Wool- 
worth Tower, the “ seated ” look of the Public Library, the 
curb brokers in Wall Street, the stable-studios in Mac- 
Dougal Alley, Grant’s Tomb, the Jumel Mansion, Del- 
monico’s, the pinching poverty of the East Side, the night 
“ spender ” on Broadway, the echoing footsteps on Brooklyn 
Bridge, the splendor of Fifth Avenue, the subway, the Pali- 
sades—nothing is forgotten. And just as unerringly we are 
thereupon hastily assured that all of this, singly or en masse, 
by no means goes to make up what is the real New York. 
Of the three books before us, A Loiterer in New York 
swerves farthest from the formula and is least concerned 
with the height and the length and the depth and the 
breadth of things. To Miss Henderson the city is some- 
thing to love and admire. Its chief builders are men like 
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dens, Frederick MacMonnies, Paul Wayland Bartlett, John 
La Farge, and Stanford White. 
to give it a purely commercial character. 


She deplores the tendency 


“How many of the throng that presses daily before 
the Stock Exchange stop to bestow a passing glance 
upon its handsome pediment, or turn to do homage to 
Ward’s great masterpiece upon the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury? The Woolworth Building is famous for 
its height; who ever considers the beautiful detail of its 
lacy tower? One who stops in the Hall of Records to 
admire the rich stone mosaic of the entrance lobby, the 
work of Williarn de Leftwich Dodge, or upon busy 
Dey Street to view the panels of the four elements, 
made by Paul Manship, on the new building of the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company, does so 
at his own risk, and is looked upon almost with 
suspicion by the preoccupied public, scurrying along in 
quest of the chinking coin.” 


As a refreshing bit of informal art criticism, take this 
sentence describing the figure of Abundance which tops the 
Plaza fountain: “She is best seen from the rear, as one 
comes up the Avenue, her strong, young body silhouetted 
against the sky.” Regarding the removal of Ward's statue 
of Horace Greeley from against the facade of the Tribune 
Building to its present location before the City Court, Miss 
Henderson voices a decided protest. She disposes summarily 
of the old controversy regarding Bartlett’s six figures above 
the main entrance of the Public Library by suggesting that 
the public objected to them chiefly because it abhors change. 
“ All it asks is to rest in the security of accepted tradition 
—not to be made to think.” 
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Perhaps no further illustrations are necessary te make 
clear Miss Henderson’s thesis. To her the city is a thing 
ef light and shade and line—a thing made beautiful by the 
noblest efforts of man. Is this the real New York? Or is 
it only a one-sided and delightful view—the discriminating 
art critic’s view? 

Mr. Henry Collins Brown introduces us to the city as 
it is seen by the stranger within its gates. New York of 
To-day is an unpretentious and friendly little guide-book, 
marred, however, by a superabundance of superlatives. He 
encroaches on a field already covered, faithfully and com- 
prehensively, in Rider’s New York City; Mr. Brown him- 
self acknowledges this and generously sends his readers to 
the larger work for additional information. Perhaps it is 
unfair to make even a comparison. Rider’s New York City 
is so exhaustive that it stands in a class by itself—as the 
Baedeker of what is probably the largest city in the world. 
By actual test, out of thirty items of general interest about 
the history or topography of New York gleaned from these 
three books—items that I imagined were unique and not 
well known—I found all but one in Rider’s New York City 
(I cautiously avoid the statement that it is not to be found 
there). 

In The Book of New York Mr. Shackleton tells us that 
the lights of New York began with the Broadway lights of 
1679. The city authorities ordered that every seventh house 
should hang out a pole with a lantern and a lighted candle, 
on nights when there was no moon. Doesn’t that sound 
rather sensible? We now have lightless nights quite ir- 
respective of the moon. But that may be because no city 
dweller, at least no Manhattan dweller, ever knows whether 
or not the moon is shining, and, as Mr. Shackleton assures 
us, “ that he should have any knowledge as to whether or 
not the stars are out is ridiculously unthinkable. Had 
Emerson been a New Yorker he would never have written 
his advice to hitch your wagon to a star!” 

Mr. Shackleton portrays for us the everyday New York 
—the big sprawling city at work and play. Fairly tolerant 
of the bizarre, satiric toward the near rich, sympathetic to 
the poor, serious but not too serious, he strikes a warm 
human note. He has discovered old shop-keepers who have 
maintained the custom of selling sugar by the stone and 
eggs at so many for a quarter; he traces the placing of 
valuables in a cornerstone to a far-distant necromantic 
origin; he tells about the Wall Street broker who insists on 
having his right cheek shaved first, with the initial stroke 
upward. For the benefit of those who have been annoyed 
on Thanksgiving Day by the begging street gamins on Fifth 
Avenue, he explains that it is a degenerate form of the pretty 
and fascinating custom of mumming drawn from the old 
countries of the world. The Waldorf-Astoria is described 
as the place where “ if you will but sit down in the lobby, 
your friends from any corner of the world will in time ap- 
pear.” He has heard the poor child, buying a loaf of stale 
bread and a penny’s worth of cheese, say to the clerk, 
“Mother wants you to cut it with the ham knife to give it 
a hammy taste.” It is a city, he asserts, which treats in- 
dividuals as the ocean treats drops of water. ‘“‘ New York 
does not, like other cities, claim great men; she expects great 
men to claim New York! And over and over again one 
notices how carelessly she forgets.” 

Is that the real New York? As one to whom the city is 
still largely an unexplored mystery, to whom such trivial 
things as the prevailing absence of clocks on the streets to 
tell the hours is an annoyance, to whom the street cars seem 
to make the mistake daily of running along the short, in- 
stead of the long, side of the block, to whom the native New 
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Yorker is generally the most hospitable and genial and lov- 
able person one could wish to know, and only occasionally 
—one out of every odd hundred—as hard and cold as glim- 
mering steel, and to whom a topography which permits the 
moon to shine through north windows is a never failing 
source of wonder—I frankly admit that I do not know. 


A. L. O. 
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The Colonial Merchants 


The Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 
by Arthur M. Schlesinger. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $4.50. 


MONG the quiet scholars of Columbia University 

poring over their books and manuscripts, there is 
one whose work deserves a wider recognition than it has 
yet received from the general public, Professor Herbert 
L. Osgood. For more than a quarter of a century he has 
pursued the even tenor of his way carrying out a com- 
prehensive plan for rewriting early American institutional 
history conceived in his youth. He has resisted the en- 
ticements of text-book publishers and he is never found 
jockeying for position at annual meetings of the American 
Historical Association. He has journeyed far and wide 
(many times across the ocean) in search of manuscripts 
and rare printed materials, and from year to year he has 
had around him a small band of devoted students (the 
mighty Fustel was happy to have two or three) working, 
in his spirit and under his guidance, in colonial history. 
His graduates have spread east, west, north and south 
carrying with them the discipline and understanding ac- 
quired at his council table. 

One of the fruits of his seminar, The Colonial Mer- 
chants and the American Revolution, by Professor Arthur 
M. Schlesinger of Ohio State University, is the most sig- 
nificant contribution that has ever been made to the history 
of the American Revolution. As may be surmised from 
the title, it is a study in political economy, based upon 
wide and deep researches. Lest it might be suspected as 
a doctor’s dissertation, it should be said at once that it is 
written in a style that many a seasoned historian may well 
envy. To sum up in a few brief paragraphs the results 
of Professor Schlesinger’s volume of six hundred pages 
is both dificult and dangerous, but to encourage the reader 
to turn to the book itself the attempt may be made. They 
are, in short, as follows: the merchants of the North had 
grown prosperous under British mercantile policy pre- 
vious to 1760; but the planters of the South were falling 
deeper and deeper in debt; British legislation of 1763-64 
profoundly disturbed the profits of the merchants and set 
them by the ear, and they, seeking aid and comfort in their 
dissatisfaction, stirred up and secured the support of the 
“mobs of the towns.” The lawyers and printers sided 
with the merchants (pp. 66-70). The merchants also 
launched the popular movement which followed the 
Townshend acts, but this time they were careful of the 
mobs that proved to be such unruly aids. The Southern 
planters joined with the Northern merchants with the 
cheerful thought of striking at their British creditors (p. 
135). This movement collapsed when the objectionable 
laws were repealed. 

The merchants again took the lead, on the enactment 
of the tea law which, contrary to‘most of the school books, 
was not attacked because it imposed a tax, but because 
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FOOD, HEALTH | 
AND 
THE NATION | 


For the second time in its history our | 
nation is fighting to maintain its existence. | 
We realize now, as we did not in ’61, that the | 
health and spirit of our people constitute our | 
final reserves. The spirit can be counted on | 
if the health can be corserved, and intelligent | 
rationing is the first step toward saving the | 
nation and its allies. Read: 

THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OY NUTRITION. 


By Graham Lusk. (Fifth Printing.) Cloth, 
50 cents net. 


CHANGES IN THE FOOD SUPPLY AND THEIR 
RELATION TO NUTRITION, By Lafayette 
B. Mendel. (Second Printing.) Cloth, 50 cents 
net. 


THE EFFECT OF DIET ON ENDURANCE. By 
Irving Fisher. (Second Printing in prepara- 
tion.) 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


120 Cottece Street, New Haven, Conn. 
280 Mapison AvENUE, New York City 











SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY SERVICE 


THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
OF BROOKLYN 


OFFERS A COURSE IN 


COMMUNITY CENTER LEADERSHIP 


BASED UPON 


ACTUAL PRACTICE AND TRAINING 
IN ITS 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY CENTERS 








Students will be accepted to 
the limit necessarily set by 
opportunities for practice. 
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50 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York 
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ALFRED A. KNOPF, Incorporated 


220 West Forty-second Street, New York 


I make no bones about it—I am always glad when one 
of my books sell, but I am especially pleased when the 
book has been out for some time and is one that I really 
know to be superlatively good. Such a book is Joseph 
Hergesheimer’s The Three Black Pennys, now on press 
for the third time. I am sorry though, that owing to 
rising costs, its price must advance from $1.50 to $1.60. 
I have another book by this young American in the 
bindery just now. GOLD AND IRON, which will 
contain three long stories, Wild Oranges, Tubal Cain and 
The Dark Fleece, will be ready on April 13th. By the 
way, it is a pretty certain thing that first editions of Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s writings are going to become valuable. 
If you want to make sure of having at least one of them, 
place your order now with your bookseller for a copy 
of GOLD AND IRON. 

I shall deliver to the booksellers this week SCIEN- 
TIFIC DISTRIBUTION, by Charles F. Higham. Mr. 
Higham is one of the leading advertising agents of the 
world, and the dominating figure in the London adver- 
tising field, where he introduced American methods 
about ten years ago. He has been one of the principal 
factors in England's wide-spread and highly successful 
war publicity. He has written a book which should 
prove of great interest to every business man, for, while 
it is largely about advertising, it goes far beyond the 
usual chatter regarding the technique of publicity as 
applied to commercial exploitation. Mr. Higham sees 
advertising as a tremendous new force—a potential ally 
of righteous government and sound education—a dis- 
seminator of intelligence and good-will. He would add 
intellectual and moral functions to that which has so ef- 
fectively served our material ends. In the laboratory of 
his own business he has proved the practical nature of 


his vision. 
Okpuda Hires 
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“Perhaps no more sincere, more exact, more uncon- 
ventional or more various record of war impressions 
was ever written. The effect of many passages of this 
record is so simple and so strong as to remind us of 
“The Red Badge of Courage’ but it is both 
more delicate and more versatile than Crane's master- 
piece.’’—North American Review. 


“For subtlety of observation, for poetry of concep- 
tion and for sheer beauty of expression this book stands 
quite unequaled in the war literature of to-day. It is 
the record not of the soldier, nor of the patriot, but of the 
aesthete on the battlefield. He sees beauty everywhere: 
even the horrors of war are transfigured by him in 
some miraculous way into episodes of nobility and 
beauty. His pictures are unforgetable.” 


—Philadelphia Press 
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INTERVALS 


By Lieut. Jean Giraudoux 


Translated from the French by 
ELIZABETH S. SERGEANT 


$1.50 net at all bookstores 
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The Most Interesting Man 
I Ever Met 


Tells How Anyone Can Easily Develop a Strong Person- 
ality and How It Helps in a Business and Social Way 


By J. A. BUTLER 


ing about their own business or sport. 

Women—at least most I’ve met—can 
talk of little other than household duties and 
their children. Instead of broadening out as 
they grow older—instead of constantly add- 
ing to their fund of information—they have 
literally gotten into a rut, they are back- 
sliding. 

But fortunately this condition is not uni- 
versal. There are, in spite of our manifold 
distractions and hurried living, a few who do 
manage to keep up with the really worth- 
while things of life, and it is indeed a rare 
treat to meet them. 


A Chance Acquaintance 


Not long ago I was coming from Chicago 
to New York on the Century. After dinner I 
picked up an acquaintance with a quiet man 
sitting near me. Starting out with a pleas- 
antry about the weather, we gradually 
drifted from one subject to another until I 
looked at my watch and found that three 
hours had passed and it seemed scarcely but 
a few moments, so quickly had the time iene. 

Never before had I met such a well-in- 
formed man. He seemed to know and to love 
all that is the best in Art; he knew little inti- 
mate things about the great writers, he could 
talk interestingly about almost any ovlace of 
historical importance, and about the big men of 
alltime. And so it was with Music, with Pop- 
ular Science,with Nature, and with all the Arts. 

Naturally I was intensely interested in this 
man. Who was he? Where had he gotten 
this fund of information? Surely he must be 
some rich dilettante with nothing to think of 
but developing his mind. 

When we finally got up and decided to 
turn in for the night, I asked him for his card 
and gave him mine. Picture my amazement 
when I read the name of a big manufacturer 
in the Middle West who had a reputation for 
having pulled himself up by his boot-straps. 

Risking a rebuke, I asked him how he had 
been able to spare the time from his business 
to master the wonderful store of interesting 
information of which he was the possessor. 


Worth Dollars and Cents 

Here is what he said: “A few years ago I 
began to feel in a very definite way my lack 
of knowledge—for up to then I had devoted 
my entire waking hours to business—thought 
I was too busy—that culture was merely a 
luxury, all right for the idle rich, but not 
meant for the hard-headed business man. 

“Suddenly one day I realized that this at- 
titude was entirely wrong. It was brought 
torcibly to my attention by a new associate— 
a young man who had made an amazing suc- 
cess in our line, having attained a reputation 
out of all proportion to his years. I noticed 
that this man, in every situation—in any 
company—seemed to be more at home than 


Mi: usually are fluent only when talk- 





The Mentor Association, Dept. 234, 
116 East 16th Street, New York City. 

Your plan to “Learn One Thing Every Day” appeals 
to me. I accept your invitation to become a member 
of the Mentor Association. It is understood that the 
membership entitles me to receive The Mentor for one 
year (twenty-four attractive issues, including 144 grav- 
ures and hundreds of pages of text matter wonderfully 
illustrated), and all the privileges of the personal service 

ments. Please enter my name to receive The 
Mentor, and I will send you $1.00 upon receipt of 
memorandum and $100 each month for only three 
months or I will notify you within 10 days to cancel 
my membership. 


anyone‘else. He seemed to have ‘something 
on’ the others. He was so easy and confident 
—such a fuent talker—and made such a tell- 
ing impression that he seemed to be able to 
make every one he met do anything he 
wanted them to. 
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sonality is one of the 
greatest powers in business. And culture—if 
you want to call what I’ve gained by that 
name—is the backbone of personality. 

“And the remarkable part about it all is 
that I gained all of this in less than five 
minutes a day by joining the Mentor Associa- 
tion, which solved the problem of finding 
time to keep up with the finer things in life. 
The Mentor Association is a group of men 
and women now numbering one hundred 
thousand, who have determined to learn just 
one new worth-while thing every day. And 
it is really marvelous the ground that can be 
covered in this way. All my appreciation and 
knowledge of the great works of the big 
masters in all the fields of art, my viewpoint 
In travel and nature, has come from my 
membership in the Mentor Association—by 
learning one new thing each day.” 


What Membership Brings 


Membership in the Mentor Association 
entitles you to five distinct services:— 

First—2¢4 issues of ““The Mentor,” bring- 
ing a beautifully printed and illustrated 
story every two weeks, all about one subject, 
written by a leading authority upon that 
subject—300 pages during the year. 

Seconp—600 beautiful illustrations, dis- 
tributed during the year through the text of 
the 24 issues of “The Mentor.” 

Tuirp—144 gravure or color pictures, re- 
produced on heavy paper, all ready for fram- 
ing, in deep, rich tones that bring out all the 
beauty of the originals. If you bought these 
in an art store they would cost you from 50c 
to $1.00 each. On the back of each picture is 
a crisp five-minute description of the subject 
that is portrayed. 

Fourtx—Answers to any question on Art, 
Travel, Literature, History, Nature or 
Architecture, the Theatre—any subject, in 
fact—each answer by an authority. 

Firra—Authoritative Club Programs. Any 
program you may want for a club, a reading 
circle, a literary afternoon or evening. Your 
entire club program will: be outlined for the 


year. ee ee] 
All for About Ic a Day 

One of the most surprising Ging about the Mentor 
service is its low cost, made possible by the large mem- 
bership. Were this information to be prepared especially 
for you it would cost a great many thousands of dollars, 
but because the cost is distributed among many the cost 
to each is nominal—a little more than a cent a day! But 
you may examine The Mentor =! before sending 
any money, and if you are not entirely satisfied your 
oa will be immediately cancelled if you notify 
us within 10 days. Otherwise, send only $1.00 on receipt 
of bill and $1.00 a month for three months. This is a 
— offer and may never appear here again. So mail 
the coupon today. You have grey tins to gain and 
pothing to lose. THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 234,116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Economic 
Policy 


This contract is just what its name 
) implies. It is “new” for 
it has been worked out 
recently to meet special 
needs. 

It is “economic” be- 
cause it is low-priced 
and provides at mini- } 
mum cost a maximum amount 
of insurance at the time when 
protection is most needed, 
namely, during the earlier years 
of life when a man is meeting the 
hazards of business and his family is 
growing up and is absolutely depend- 
ent upon him for support. 

The “New Economic” is also being adopted 
to insure the lives of business partners and 
corporation officials to cover their value to 
their concerns. 

The contract's attractive features will be 
fully explained on request. 
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a provision of 
this Policy as 
of others, and 
the Usual Con- 
tingent Divi- 
dends are Paid 
Besides 






The policyholder thus participates in the 
earnings of the Company. 

In arranging insurance-protection the best 
way is to have the whole matter submitted to 
you by mail with helpful suggestions, and you 
can then consider the subject at your conveni- 
ence—when and where you like. 

That's the now familiar “Postal Way” —the 
direct way that enables the Company to sup- 
ply sound insurance-protection at low net cost. 


Find out what 
you can save 
at your age. 


Simply write and say “Mail me Leajle! 
about your New Economic Policy mentioned 
in the NEW REPUBLIC for April 6.” 

When you write be sure to give 


1. Your Full Name 
2. Your Occupation 
3. The Exact Date of Your Birth | 


No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal |} 
Life employs no agents: the resultant commis- 
sion savings go to you because you deal direct. |} 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Wm. R. MALONE, PRESIDENT 
11 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 43d St., New York 
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it was favorable to a monopoly and enabled the East [n- 
dian Company to sell its tea directly in America, without 
the intervention of middlemen, at a lower price than the 
local shopkeepers, even those who had smuggled their 
stocks. The famous “tea party’ was an enterprise con- 
ceived in the interests of the merchants and in support of 
the high cost of living! It produced a revulsion of feeling 
outside of mercantile Massachusetts. It was the coercive 
acts that moved the masses. 

After 1774 there was waged a bitter struggle between 
the merchants and the radicals—artisans, mechanics and 
farmers—the merchants taking a cautious and moderate 
attitude toward British policies. Everywhere thre was 
a fight between the two economic groups over the choice 
of delegates, which took the form of the conflict described 
by Professor Becker in his study of New York parties. 
The radicals won control of the Continental Congress 
and carried through a drastic programme in spite of the 
merchants. Even the revolutionary artisans, paper-money 
agrarians, wheat growers, tobacco planters, indigo grow- 
ers, and rice planters (pp. 416-418) were divided over 
particular issues (strange foreshadowing of ante-bellum 
Democracy!). When the radicals, roused by the mer- 
chants, were once in power they rode the storm, the timid 
respectables shrinking from the test of fire. There is 
more, but lack of space must bring this review to an end. 

Professor Schlesinger’s book furnishes another sig- 
nificant chapter in the to-be-written history of the United 
States. It disposes of those fiction writers who make the 
American revolution a quarrel over legal theories and also 
those amusing persons who speak of it as “an uprising 
of the American people, in the name of law and order, 
against a German usurper on the British throne.” Thus 
do the economic aspects of history come into clearer per- 
spective as science advances into the domain of mythology. 

C. A. B. 


Frenzied Fiction, by Stephen Leacock. New York: 
John Lane Co. $1.25. 


UMOR cannot be explained in terms of itself, but 

in terms of the world that most of us live in, Mr. 

Leacock’s humor seems reactionary. A subtly hypocritical 

demagogue, he sows, in the normal mob, laughter against 

the abnormal. He subtly gives aid and comfort to all that 

in us is the enemy of the unusual; he is the humorist of 
the class war of lowbrows against highbrows. 

And Mr. Leacock is funny all the time, without rest, 
without mercy, feverishly, greedily, filling the balloons of 
reality with laughing gas to the bursting point, firing a 
ceaseless barrage of humor between himself and incom- 
prehensible or unpleasant things. A humor of our human 
resistances: accumulated irritation, small dislike—the 
humor of how we feel toward nature cranks, thin lipped 
prohibitionists, learned professors, elderly aunts. But a 
buoyant, surprising, elastic, imaginative and flavored 
humor, so that one laughs aloud. 
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H. G, WeLts—everybody knows. 


WILLIAM Hagp—A writer on public affairs now investi- 
gating problems of organization in Washington for 
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Washing Nine 
Million Hands 


Massive muscular hands, 
dainty snowy hands, tiny 
grimy hands—nine million 
all told, belong to the 
families that read The 
Delineator — nine million 
hands to be washed every 
day. How long does a cake 
of soap last in your family? 
And who buys the soap in 
your family? 


——— 


If you make any article 
for this enormous market 
of a million progressive, | 
prosperous families, adver- 
tise it to the women folks— 
they are the “purchasing 
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agents. 
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For ALL uses insist on TRADE-MARKED “TIDE-WATER" 
Cypress, and for places inviting decay specify ““ALL- HEART” grade. 


Look for this mark on s é 
every board or bundle. 
It's your quality insurance. fe A 
“The Piss Ree US Dee Ore 
If eee, man you buy of, or order through, says anything but 
let us know. We will “do the necessary. 42 vols. in 


the a Pocket Library. Why not get some? They're Free. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASS’N. 


See teennaby | 3{ 1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255S Heard Nat’! Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 














Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 


ACOUNTRY boarding school for girls. College 

preparation, advanced academic and vocational 
courses. Horseback riding, field games and winter 
sports. Separate Sotsege for Junior department. 


or Booklet 
MARY LOUISE MAROT, Principal Thompson, Conn. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





THE MODERN LIBRARY 


GF THE WORLD’SsS SEST BOOKS 


FIFTEEN NEW TITLES 








The Modern Library includes books never before published, 
copyright reprints, etc. Many of the volumes contain au- 
thoritative introductions by well-known modern writers and 
these introductions can be found only in the Modern Library. 
Each volume is hand bound in limp Croft leather, with stained 
top, and is stamped and decorated in genuine gold. The size 
of the volumes is a smal] 12-mo., suitable for the pocket, yet 
large enough to grace any library shelf. Starting with twelve 
titles less than a year ago, there are now fifty in this series, 
and new titles will be added frequently. 


WHAT SOME OF THE CRITICS SAY 


“These books are certainly deserving of a fine measure of 
success. They fill a need that is not quite covered, so far as I 
have observed, by any other publication in the field just now.” 
—The New York Times. 

“The Modern Library is another step in the very right direc- 
tion of putting good books into inexpensive form.”"—The Imde- 
pendent. 

“The moderns put their best foot forward in the Modern 
Library. There is scarcely a title that fails to awaken interest, 
and the series is doubly welcome at this time.”—The Dial. 


“You have, I believe, beaten the English at their own game. 
for with a single exception nothing on the English market js 
in the class with your new series."—The Minneapolis Bellman, 

“Those delightful volumes."—The New York Evening Pos: 

“In these times the opportunity to get a full mental meal 
for sixty cents ought not to go unnoticed. The Modern Library 
should prove as great a convenience as it is a bargain.” —Life. 

“The Modern Library has performed an inestimable service 
for those persons of slender purses who love good books. The 
books are beautiful specimens of workmanship. It is to be 
hoped that the list will be greatly extended.”—Los Angele; 
Tribune. 

“In this day of soaring prices, these little volumes, which 
reprint the worth-while in modern literature should appeal to 
discriminating readers.”"—The Boston Post. 

“The Modern Library is worthy of the most prominent place 
in a book enthusiast’s library."—The New Appeal. 

“The Modern Library continues to astonish the cynical with 
the excellence of its choice of titles. You could stand before a 
stack of these books, shut your eyes and pick out the right one 
every time.”—Chicago News. 

“Good to send to a soldier or to give by the dozen to 
friends.”"—Clarence Day, Jr., in The Metropolitan. 


LIST OF TITLES 
For Sale at Bookstores or Direct from the Publishers—60c. per Vol.—Postage, 6c. Extra per Vol. 


FIFTEEN NEW TITLES 


38 Francis Thompson Complete Poems 
39 Arthur Schnitzler Bertha Garlan 
40 Balzac Short Stories 
41 The Art of Rodin ; 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
Introduction by Louis Weinberg ° 
42 The Art of Aubrey a ong | s 
64 Black and White Reproductions 
Introduction by Arthur Symons 
Book of Wonder 


43 Lord Dunsany s : 
44 W.B. Yeats Irish Fairy and Folk Tales 
45 Leonid Andreyev The Seven That Were Hanged 
and The Red Laugh 
Introduction by Thomas Seltzer 
46 George Gissing Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
Introduction by Paul Blmer More K 
47 Voltaire Candide 
Introduction by Philip Littell 
48 Maxim Gorky Creatures That Once Were Men 
and Other Stories 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton . 
49 Max Stirner The Ego And His Own 


50 Max Beerbohm Zuleika Dobson 
Introduction by Francis Hackett 
Love’s Coming of Age 


51 Edward Carpenter 
52 August Strindberg Miss Julie And Other Plays 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
Dorian Gray 


1 Oscar Wilde r 

2 Strindberg Married 
Introduction by Thomas Seltzer 

3 Kipling Soldiers Three 

4 Stevenson Treasure Island 

5 H. G. Wells The War in the Air 
New preface by H. G. Wells for this edition 

6 Henrik Ibsen Plays: A Doll’s House, 

Ghosts, An Enemy of the People 

7 Anatole France The Red Lily 

8 De Maupassant Mademoiselle Fifi, etc. 

9 Nietzsche Thus Spake Zarathustra 


Introduction by Frau Foster Nietzsche 


10 Dostoyev Poor People 
introduet by Thomas Seltzer 

11 Maeterlinck A Miracle of St. Antony, etc. 

12 Schopenhauer Studies in Pessimism 
Introduction by T. B. Saunders 

13. Samuel Butler 

14 George Meredith 
Introduction by Arthur Symons 

15 G. B. Shaw An Unsocial Socialist 

16 Geo. Moore Confessions of a Young Man 
Introduction by Floyd Deil “a 

17 Thomas Hardy _. The Mayor of Casterbridge 
Introduction by Joyce Kilmer 

18 Thos. Seltzer Best Russian Short Stories 

19 Oscar Wilde Poems 

20 Nietzsche Beyond Good and Evil 
Introduction by Willard Huntington Wright 

21 Turgenev Fathers and Sons 
ntroduction by Thomas Seltzer 

22 Anatole France Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 
Introduction by Lafcadio Hearn 

23 Swinburne Poems 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys 

25 Wm. Dean Howells A Hazard of New Fortunes 
Introduction by Alewander Harvey 

26 W. S. Gilbert The Mikado and Other Plays 
Introduction by Clarence Day, Jr. 

27 H.G. Wells 

28 Gustave Flaubert 

30 James Stephens 
Introduction by Padraic Colum 

31 Anton Chekhov 

32 Arthur Schnitzler 
Introduction by Ashley Dukes 

33 Sudermann 


The Way of All Flesh 
Diana of the Crossways 


Ann Veronica 
Madame Bovary 
Mary, Mary 


Rothschild’s Fiddle, etc. 
Anatol and Other Plays 


Dame Care 
34 Lord Dunsany A Dreamer’s Tales 
Introduction by Padraic Colum 
35 G. K. Chesterton The Man Who Was Thursday 
36 Henrik Ibsen Plays: Hedda Gabler, Pillars 
of Society, The Master Builder 
Introduction by H. L. Mencken 
37 Haeckel, Thomson, Weismann, etc. 
Evolution In Modern Thought 


60 HAND BOUND IN LIMP CROFT LEATHER 
C Per Volume—Postage 6c. Extra, Per Volume 60c 
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How I Improved My Memory 


In One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
I haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
And how did that amalgamation 
work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
McAlpin—compelled me to turn and 
look at him, though I must say it is 
not my usual habit to “listen in” 
even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend Ken- 
nedy, answering my question before 
I could get it out. “He will show 
you a lot more wonderful things 
than that, before the evening is 
over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line 
of the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line 
and when it came my turn, Mr. Roth 
asked, “What are your initials, Mr. Jones, 
and your business connection and _ tele- 

ne number?” Why he asked this, I 
ed later, when he picked out from the 
crowd the 60 men he had met two hours 
before and called each by name without a 
mistake. What is more, he named each 
man’s business and telephone number, for 
good measure. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing 
th this man did except to tell how 
he called back, without a minute’s hesita- 
tion, long lists of numbers, bank clear- 
ings, prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates 
and anything else the guests gave him in 


rapid order. 
eeeeeeseeese 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which 
you may be sure I did the first chance I 
aap rather bowled me over by saying, 

his quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 


ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts or something I have read in a mag- 


them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. 
Roth, ally very faulty. Yes 
it was—a really memory. On meet- 





once, whose names I can cali instantly on 


meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
I interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?’ 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show 
you the basic principle of my whole sys- 
tem aod you will find it—not hard work 
as you might fear—but just like playing 
a ascinating game. I will prove it to 
you.’ 


He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corporation. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 

I was the most surprised man in 

orty-eight states to find that I had 

learned—in about one hour—how to re- 

member a list of one hundred words so 

that I could call them off forward and 
back without a single mistake. 


That first lesson stuck. And so did 
the other six. 


Read this letter from C. Louis Allen, 
who at 32 years is president of a million 
dollar corporation, the Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Company of New York, makers of 
the famous fire extinguisher: 


“Now that the Roth Memory Course is 
finished, I want to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed the study of this most fas- 
cinating subject. Usually these courses in- 
volve a great deal of drudgery, but this 
has been nothing but pure pleasure all the 
way through. I have derived much benefit 
from taking the course of instructions and 
feel that I shall continue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. I 
shall be glad of an opportunity to recom- 
mend your work to my friends.” 


Mr. Allen didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
absolutely count on my memory now. I 
can call the name of most any man I heve 
met before—and I am getting better all 
the time. I can remember any figures I 
wish to remember. Telephone numbers 
come to mind instantly, once I have filed 
them by Mr. Roth's easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 


The old fear of forgetting (you know 
what that is) has vanished. I used to be 
[ stiff’ on my feet—because I 
wasn’t sure. I couldn't remember what 
I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, and confi- 
dent, and “easy as an old shoe” when I 
get on my feet at the club, or at a ban- 
quet, or in a business meeting, or in any 
gathering. 


Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it 
all is that I have conver- 
yn: lang yA. be as er as 
a sphinx when I got into a crow peo- 
ple who knew things. 


How I con call up Hho © Sask of Mabe 
oe at oo fact I want at the 
tI it most. I to 

a “hair ” memo 
to the and genius. Now I see 
that man of us has that kind of a 


seamery ff be only knows how to mabe i 
work right. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
ight on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear 
anyone in our office say “I guess” or “I 
think it was about so much” or “I forget 
thet right now” or “I can’t remember” 
or “I must look up his name.” Now they 
ore right there with the answer—like a 

ot. 


Have you ever heard of “Multigraph” 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Divi- 
sion Manager of the Multigraph Sales 
Company, Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just 
a - from a letter of his that I saw last 
week : 


“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with one hour a day of 
practice, anyone—I don’t care who he is— 
can improve his Memory 100% in a week 
and 1,000% in six months.” 


My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corpora- 
tion for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and 
see what a wonderful memory you have 
got. Your dividends in increased earning 
power will be enormous. 


ViIcToR JONES 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Cor- 
poration, the publishers of the Roth Mem- 
ory Course, that once you have an oppor- 
tunity to see in your own home how easy 
it is to double, yes, triple your memory 
power in a few short hours, that they 
are willing to send the course on free ex- 
amination. 


Don’t send any money. Merely mail 
the coupon or write a letter and the com- 
plete course will be sent, all charges pre- 
paid, at once. If you are not entirely 
satisfied send it back any time within five 
days after you receive it and you will 
owe nothing. 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send 
only $5 in full payment. You take no 
risk and you have everything to gain, so 
mail the coupon now before this remark- 
able offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Edecation, 119 W. 40ih St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Welly) 

Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after its receipt or 
send you $5. 
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The New Art of Dress 
WW sores vrs some o patindnly exeping 


my Re their | 
wearing a Bertha H = = Ww bY 
tunic and overtunic. 





These three garments make use of a 
new principle of dress design so re- 


markable, yet so simple, that i seems 
like a law of nature. You will wonder 
why i was not discovered years ago. 
Write for booklet. 


BERTHA HOLLEY 


Twenty-one East Forty-ninth Street 
New York City 
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National Progress, 
1907-1917 


By Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph.D. 


Have you a clear idea in your 
mind of the various steps Amer- 
ica has taken, as a nation, during 
the last ten years? Are you 
familiar with the policies of the 
three Presidents who were in 
office during that time? The gov- 
ernmental problems? The rela- 
tions of the United States in the 
Pacific, the Caribbean and else- 
where? 

In this book Prof. Ogg has 
given us information on every 
phase of national advancement, 
even as far back as 1900. $2.00. 


This is the latest volume of the 
American Nation Series. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
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Are You Equipped to Win? 


H™ MANY unfamiliar names, new by and puzzling war terms in this 


morning’s paper meant nothing but 


If you are asked the location of Lombardy 


to you? 
, the 5 ot juturiem, air-sick, 


el engine, etc., are you able to give an accurate ans 


How many business letters today showed 
you ongengins of words wrongly used, care- 

essly di -. or incorrectly spelled? Bwuat- 
nese success is based on accuracy. 


Webster’s New 
International 
Dictionary 


is an all-knowing teacher, a universal ques- 
tion answerer, made by specialists to meet 
your needs, 

Hundreds of th ds of ful busi- 
ness men, engineers, bankers, judges, archi- 
tects, physicians, teachers, librarians, and 
ee use this “ One Supreme Author- 
ty. 

If you seek efficiency and advancement why 
not have the advantage of this vast fund 
of information? 

Write for specimen pages of Regular and 
India-Paper Editions, FREE—a set of Pocket 
Maps if you mention Tas New REPUBLIC. 








400,000 Vocabulary Terms, 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
Thousands of other References. 
6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 




















The BALDWIN 


Preparation for Bryn Mawr, Mount 
Holyoke, say Vassar and Welles- 
ley college "Also strong 
course. 
dents have entered Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Fireproof stone 
Abundant cundest life and athletics. 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., 
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SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 


eneral 
‘Aehin 25 years 266 stu- 


building. 


Head of the School 














ADIRONDACK CAMP 


FOR RENT 








Protect the = Song Birds! 
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ane 4 ng’ Putting up 


. artin House £ Book 
Order Now—Don’t Wait! finsr-vtine n ate 
H. 


President American Audubon Association 








at Blue Mountain Lake 


600 feet of wooded lake front. 
Two buildings and boat house. 
Completely furnished. 10 bed 
rooms, 4 baths. Launches, boats, 
ice, wood, spring water included. 


Full particulars. 
Box 77, New Republic 











THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL of ETHICS 





Symposium on the Ethics of Interna- 














Bryn Mawr School for Individual Development 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


Cureeiyé Daychology applied to backwardness 
school, speech defects and nervous irritability. 
Tn aeolig with latest reaearet io psychology and 


The Soul of the Slav, by M. T Selescovic, 
The New Era in Ethical Thinking, by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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tionalism, by J. H. Tufts, W. BE. 
Hocking, H. A. Overstreet, and W. 
K. Wright. Also 

and 


Cc. EB. Ayres. 





Quarterly, $2.50 a year 
65e @ number. 


Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important channel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


BOSTON U. S. A. 
Sole publishers of all authorized 


Christian Science literature 








JAMES H. TUFTS 
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His “Home-University” 


How “‘Pem’’ kept pace 


HEN Pemberton Hoyt and Stanley Hudson fin- 
W ished up at high school, “ Pem” had to go to 
work, so he got a job with an export house while 
“Stan” started on the first lap of his college course. 
But the lads liked each other so well that they kept in 
touch and when Stan happened to come home, the first 
thing he did was to look up Pem. 

And Pem was always welcome at the Hudson home. 
They all liked him, even 16-year old Grace, but recently 
the head of the house had been interested in seeing how 
Pem “sized up” with Stan after the latter had been a 
couple of years at college. 

So when Stan came home on Decoration Day, Pem 
was invited to dinner and of course they talked about 
the War. Pem was exempt because he was sole support of 
his mother, sisters and a young brother and Stan had tried 
to enlist but he was a “ slim Jim” and had been turned 
down as too light to fight. He didn’t believe it though 
and hoped they’d take him yet. That night at dinner he 
said : 

“Gee Whiz! I hope they’ll re-vamp their old exemp- 
tion rules so I can get a ‘ look in.’” 

“ Maybe you will yet,” said Pem; “and don’t I wish I 
was foot-loose ; and wouldn't it be great if we could both 
go together?” 

“Tt sure would,” said Stan; “ but we’re both corralled 
at present. About all we can do is to read the war-news.” 

“That’s what I used to think,” replied Pem; “ but I 
got tired of the daily see-saw of advance and retreat on 
four or five fronts and I said to myself I believe I’ll 
branch out a bit and study war in general and the Eu- 
ropean War in particular.” 

“Is that so?” asked Mr. Hudson. “ How did you go 
about it?” 

“Well,” answered Pem, “ in the first place I read up on 
war in general—its causes, including economic, political, 
social and religious factors ; its social effects—mostly in- 
jurious; the rules of war in theory and practice; alien 
enemies ; treaties; contraband of war; right of search; 
neutrality and so on. 

“Well, well,” said Stan, “You did some digging, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, a little,” Pem replied ; “ but the vein kept open- 
ing up and pretty soon I found myself plumb up against 
internati law and I read a lot about that.” 

“And what then?” asked Mrs. Hudson. 

“ Well, the next thing was to get a line on the different 
warring nations—not only the half dozen big ones but 
Belgium, the Balkan States and far-away Japan.” 

“And then?” queried Mr. Hudson. 

_ “Then,” Pem added, “I got down to the Great War 
itself. I read about the underlying causes which I learned 
about definitely for the first time.” 

“Well, what were they?” asked Stan. 

Pem laughed and said, “ Now you're inviting a pretty 
long story covering national antagonisms, pan German- 
ism, military alliances, the Morocco dispute; the Dual 
Alliance, the Triple Entente, colonial expansion, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Turco-Italian War, the Revolu- 
ton of the Young Turks. It’s a “sure” long story and 
you'd better call it off unless you want to miss the movies. 

“That’s so, we'll ‘skip out,’” said Stan. Then he 
called to his sister: “ Get your things on, Grace,” but as 
he was getting up to go his father exclaimed: 


with his friend ‘‘Stan’’ 


“ Hold on a minute. Say, Pem, where did you get all 
that ‘war-dope’? It would be good stuff for Stan, or 
any one else for that matter. I know you started out to 
try and keep up with him when he went to the university 
and you had to go to work, and you’ve certainly got him 
*‘ scooped ’ on ‘ war-stuff.’ Where'd you get it all?” 

“T got it at my university, or if you prefer I found it 
in my ‘circle of knowledge’ which is another name for 
my encyclopedia—my New International Encyclopedia.” 

“ Well, it’s certainly international,” said Mr. Hudson. 

“ Yes,” added Pem, “ and its inter-every-thing-else, for 
it dips into about everything anybody wants to know— 
the college student or graduate, the professional or busi- 
ness man, and it is a big help to the young folks in their 
school-work.” 

“T believe I'll get it for Grace and the rest of us,” said 
Mr. Hudson, looking around the table. 

To which Pem quickly added “ You'll make no mistake, 
for when I started out to try and keep pace with Stan, I 
looked around pretty carefully for a home-university and 
decided that The New International filled the bill and I 
got it—on instalments—which made it easy. And a lot 
of others are doing the same thing, I reckon.” 
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What Pem and others found in Tue New INTERNaA- 
TIONAL ENCYCLOP2DIA about war in general, about the 
present warring nations and the great conflict itself, would 
fill a book—one book of the many thousands whose essen- 
tial knowledge has been summarized and assembled into 
24 volumes treating 80,000 subjects—30,000 more than 
any other encyclopedia. We give you only a hint about 
it here. Let us send you our 80-page Illustrated Book 
showing Specimen pages, Engravings, Plates in Color, 
Maps and so on. 

You'll be impressed with the strong points of Tae New 
INTERNATIONAL, among which are accuracy, authority, 
comprehensiveness, lucidity, convenience, arrangement, 
pronunciation, derivation, bibliography, courses of read- 
ing and study, etc. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 
449 Fourth Avenue, - New York 


Send the Coupon Below and 
Get the Illustrated Book 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., Publishers 

| 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

| Send me full information regarding the Second Edi- 

i tion of The New International Encyclopaedia, with de- 
tails of the present Special Price and Monthly List of 

| Prize-Questions. 
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“How I Save 51% on Typewriters 


An Expert Buyer’s Statement 





“‘Formerly the typewriters used in our office were priced at $100 each. 
Now we buy Olivers at $49. This saving of half means a great deal 
to us because we use so many machines. If any typewriter is worth 
$100, it is this Oliver Nine, which we buy direct from the maker. After 
using Olivers we will never go back to $100 machines. It is pure waste.”’ 





OLIVER Typewriters 4 


Over 600,000 Sold 





$49 


It has 


discarded old and wasteful ways. Formerly we had 15,000 
salesmen and agents. We maintained expensive offices in 50 
cities. These, and other costly practices, amounted to $51, which 


T HE Oliver Typewriter Company now sells direct. 


the purchaser had to pay. 


Our new way saves this $51 and so we 
sell brand new Oliver Nines for $49. 

This is the exact $100 machine—not 
a — has been made. Such is our 
$2,000, guarantee. 

The entire facilities of the Oliver Type- 
writer Company are devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture and distribution of Oliver 
Typewriters. 

It is ridiculous to pay any attention 
to the rumor that we offer second hand 
or rebuilt Olivers of an earlier model. 
This may be done by other concerns. So 
we warn people to answer only advertise- 
ments signed by The Oliver Typewriter 
Company itself. 


Free Trial 


Merely mail us the coupon and we will 
send you an Oliver for five days’ free 
trial. Try it at your office or at home. 
If you decide to keep it, pay us at the 
rate of $3 per month. If you return it, 
we will gladly refund the transportation 
charges. Old machines are accepted in 
exchange at fair valuation. 

We hope to be able to maintain the $49 
price. But, if the cost of materials and 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
Chicago, III. 


1514 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 


labor continues to go up, we may be forced 
to increase this price. We do not wish to. 
We do not expect to. But we advise you 
to act now to —_— of getting your 
Oliver Nine at : 

The Oliver Nine has the universal standard 
keyboard. So any operator may turn to it 
without the est hesitation. And it has 
a dozen other features which attract. It is 

tly simplified in construction, having 2000 
ewer parts. It is noted for its freedom from 
trouble, great durability and easy operation. 


Why Be Wastful ? 


Whether you use 1 typewriter or 100, 
this new Oliver plan saves you half. 

No machine does better work. No typewriter 
is speedier. None are more satisfactory in the 
long run than the Oliver Nine. 

All this you can know for yourself very easily. 
You are your own salesman and decide for 
yourself. 

Read the Note how simple our plan 
is. Then mail it today for either a free trial 
Oliver, or our amazing book entitled “ The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” With the latter we send an illus- 
trated catalog describing the Oliver in detail. 

Which for you? Check one or the other item 
on the coupon now. 


Canadian Price $62.65 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1514 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


() Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The 


title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point is....................055. 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I 
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Preferred By 


United States Steel 

































choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense 
at the end of five days. 

[) Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your 
book—“ The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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